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THE CHURCH IN VIRGINIA 


Virginia's Mother Church and the Political Conditions Under 
Which It Grew 


By Georce MacLaren Brypon, D. D. 


(Richmond, Virginia Historical Society, 1947) 
A REVIEW 


By William Wilson Manross* 


The continuous history of American society begins with the foun- 
dation of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. The continuous history of the 
Episcopal Church in America begins at the same time, in the same place, 
and with the same event. As they say in the radio commercials, no other 
denomination can make that claim. If the Church ever comes to recog- 
nize that its presiding bishop is an archbishop, Jamestown will be the 
logical choice for the title, though not necessarily for the location, of his 
see, 

This all-important first is but one of many facts which give Vir- 
ginia a significant place in American Church history. The Virginia 
establishment served, with some variations, as a model for those of other 
colonies in which legal provision was made for the Church. That charac- 
teristic feature of our ecclesiastical government, the select vestry, was 
first transplanted into Virginia, and began its distinctive American de- 
velopment there. Virginia’s College of William and Mary was the 
second institution of higher learning to be founded in British America, 
and the first under Anglican auspices. The bishop of London’s attempt 
to govern the colonial Church through commissaries had its fullest trial 
in Virginia. Laymen of the Church in Virginia supplied many of the 
country’s outstanding leaders during the period of the Revolution and 
after. Bishop James Madison, of Virginia, was one of the three bishops, 
consecrated in England, from whom our succession is principally derived. 
His successor, Bishop William Meade, was an outstanding figure in the 
councils of the Church throughout his long career. Virginia Theologi- 


*Dr. Manross is the author of A History of the American Episcopal Church 
(New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1935), and The Episcopal Church in the 


Umted States: 1800-1840 (New York, Columbia University Press, 1938).— 
Editor’s note. 
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cal Seminary was the Church’s second seminary, and the first to be 
organized by a diocese. The last, and one of the most influential, of the 
presidents of the old board of missions was a Virginian, Bishop Arthur 
Selden Lloyd. A former bishop of Virginia, Henry St. George Tucker, 
has just completed a period of distinguished service as presiding bishop, 
during which he was the first Episcopalian to serve as president of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

The publication of an extended ecclesiastical history of Virginia, 
by an author who has devoted thirty years to the study of the subject, 
is an event of major importance. The book under review is the first 
volume of such a history, and furnishes ample proof of the high standard 
of scholarship which will make the whole a distinguished achievement. 
Covering the period, from the beginning until about 1725, which saw the 
origin of many of Virginia’s distinctive institutions, it is a valuable work 
in itself, and its value will increase as the two volumes to follow show 
the subsequent development and extended influence of those institutions. 
Based upon a thorough study of the provincial records, it is an important 
secondary source, upon which students of American religious and social 
history may rely to supplement their own researches. 

As the author rightly observed, “It would be as impossible to un- 
derstand the development of religion in Virginia without understanding 
also the political conditions which dominated the civil life of the colony 
as it would be to try to study the character of the people of Virginia 
without taking her religion into account.”* He, accordingly, gives a 
full and often penetrating description of the political and economic en- 
vironment of the province’s ecclesiastical history, showing the Church 
developing, not in a vacuum, but as an integral part of an organic society. 
This background material is not lumped together in a single introductory 
chapter, but is brought in, as it should be, at appropriate places in the 
main narrative. 

The brief first chapter awakens the reader’s interest by mention- 
ing some of the dramatic highlights of England’s first successful ex- 
periment in American colonization, and notes some of the factors under- 
lying those highlights. Dr. Brydon rightly emphasizes the fact that the 
first Virginians, unlike the founders of so many other colonies, were not 
refugees from anything, but loyal Englishmen, bent on transferring the 
institutions of their native land to the wilderness. He also does well in 
calling early attention to the interesting circumstances of the influence 
of puritan ideals (Church-of-England Puritan, not separatist Puritan) 
upon Virginia’s history, through the persons of some of the leading 
members of the founding company. His complaint that changing Vir- 


1As this review is written from the manuscript, I am unable to give page 
references for quotations from the text. 
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ginia into a royal colony in 1624 “placed the welfare of the whole colony 
under the whims of Stuart kings” is more debatable, insofar as it im- 
plies a contrast with previous conditions. However whimsical the Stuarts 
may have been, their colonial policy never underwent such sharp and 
frequent changes as were manifest during the brief period of company 
rule. 

Religious conditions in England at the time of Virginia’s founding 
form the subject of the second chapter. The rise of puritanism is well 
and accurately described, but the position of other elements in the 
Church is dismissed somewhat perfunctorily, and no account is given 
of the early beginnings of high churchmanship. Near the end of this 
chapter, the author declares: “No diocesan bishop in England could 
exercise extra-diocesan authority except and unless specific permission 
was given therefor by the King, and no King until George I ever gave 
such authority to any English bishop.” This statement may or may not 
be legally correct, but it is not in accord with the historic facts. As Dr. 
Brydon shows, in his later chapters, Henry Compton, bishop of London, 
did begin to exercise some degree of “extra-diocesan authority” over the 
colonies, with the approval of Charles II, as early as 1680, and the first 
commissaries were appointed by that prelate shortly after the accession 
of William and Mary. At an even earlier date, Charles I issued to 
Archbishop Laud a commission giving him both temporal and spiritual 
authority over the American provinces, though Laud never succeeded 
in making any effective use of this power. 

Chapter three tells the heroic story of the first settlement, and shows 
the important place which religion played in the plans of the company 
and the lives of the colonists. A devoted minister, Robert Hunt, ac- 
companied the first settlers, as vicar of Jamestown, under Richard 
Hakluyt, the chronicler of English explorations, who had been named 
titular rector. Morning and evening prayer were read daily, and the 
full services of the Church, except such as only a bishop could provide, 
were available from the first. In this respect there is an ironic contrast 
between the settlers of Jamestown, and those of Plymouth, who, in spite 
of their religious zeal, lived for nine years without a minister who was 
fully qualified to officiate, according to their own order and usage. 

Dr. Brydon is inclined to defend the code known popularly, but not 
very accurately, as “Dale’s Laws.” These laws, issued by the company, 
and first proclaimed, as the author notes, not by Dale, but by Sir Thomas 
Gates, have been made a by-word for severity by textbooks in American 
history. Actually, the penalties for most offenses were not more severe 
than those of the criminal law of England, but the aim and effect of 
the code were to place the colony under martial law. Since the un- 
doubted disorders of the settlement were mainly the result of the com- 
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pany’s blunders, and of the incompetence and quarrelsomeness of the 
leaders it sent over, one may doubt that such a drastic remedy was 
necessary. 

One of “Dale’s Laws” required every settler to give an account of 
his religious beliefs to the minister, who, if dissatisfied therewith, was to 
require him to submit to personal instruction. This may have been in- 
cluded simply to meet the needs of colonists whose religious education 
had been neglected at home, but it offered‘a weapon for the persecution 
of dissenters, if there were any in the colony, of which there is no evi- 
dence. In any case, since it is uncertain how far this, or any other part 
of the code, was put into effect, the author is probably right in denying 
that it represented a beginning of active religious persecution. 

The next chapter deals with what is known of the careers of some 
of the early ministers, and with the expansion of the colony through 
the foundation of three new settlements: Kecoughton (later known as 
Elizabeth City), Henricus (later, Henrico, short for Henricopolis), and 
Charles City. These, together with the oldest community, James City, 
came to be known as the “Four Ancient Boroughs,” and hold a distin- 
guished priority in Virginia annals. 

Of the ministers, the two about whom most is known are Alexander 
Whitaker, for many years rector of Henrico, and Richard Buck, rector 
of Jamestown. Both of them belonged to the puritan, or ultra-protestant, 
wing of the Church, the forerunner of the low church party. Whitaker, 
a son of the distinguished thelogian, William Whitaker, boasted, in a 
sermon descriptive of conditions in Virginia, that neither surplice nor 
subscription to the Articles was ever “spoken of” there. Among other 
evidences of Buck’s puritanism, Dr. Brydon mentions the Hebrew names 
given to his children, Mara, Gershom, Benoni, and Peleg. As the trans- 
lations of these names are, respectively, “bitterness,” “a stranger there,” 
“the son of my sorrow,” and “divisions,” one is tempted to regard them 
as commentaries on colonial life. 

A still more interesting parson, in some respects, was William Wick- 
ham, who officiated for some time in Henrico, though it is doubtful that 
he was the legal incumbent. In 1617 Governor Sir Samuel Argall asked 
the archbishop of Canterbury to license Wickham to celebrate the Holy 
Communion. From this and other circumstances, the author argues con- 
vincingly that Wickham was not episcopally ordained, but had received 
“Geneva,” or Presbyterian, ordination. He believes this to have been 
also true of another Virginia clergyman of the time, Samuel Maycock. 
These men were not dissenters. The canon law of the period permitted 
the reception into the Church of England, without reordination, of 
Protestant ministers who had been ordained on the Continent, but they 
had to have a special license to administer the sacraments. 
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At the beginning of the fifth chapter, which deals mainly with the 
development of local self-government in the “cities,” or boroughs, and 
“particular plantations,” the author notes the introduction of private 
ownership of land, after a seven-year experiment during which the set- 
tlers worked for the company and were supplied from a common store. 
“This form of communism failed,” he says, “as it has always failed, 
because it took away the strongest incentive to labor, the prospect of 
personal gain from personal effort and ability.”” There is no doubt that 
the experiment was a failure, and probably for the reason given, but it is 
inaccurate to describe it as “communism.” The colonists were regarded 
and treated, not as members of a self-governing commune, but as 
servants of the company. In present day terminnology, they were not 
communists, but employees of a capitalistic enterprise. Except for the 
fact that a permanent settlement was projected, the closest modern 
analogy to the Jamestown situation is to be found in the labor camps 
which are sometimes established by lumber and mining companies, 
which have to employ workers at a distance from organized society. 

The development of the boroughs is of great importance, for they 
represented the first beginning of self-government in America, antedating 
the assembly of 1619 and providing a basis for the election of its mem- 
bers. Dr. Brydon is right in emphasizing their significance, but one may 
question his opinion that they were modeled on the government of 
Geneva, of which Sir Edwin Sandys is supposed to have been an ad- 
mirer. In the first place, they were established when Sir Thomas Smith, 
not Sandys, was treasurer (the principal officer) of the company. In 
the second place, the use of the corporate form in providing for these 
local governments suggests the precedent of the self-governing boroughs 
of England, rather than the nearly independent city state of Geneva. 

The particular plantations were the outgrowth of an offer made 
by the company in 1616 of a grant of land to anyone who would bring 
over a hundred or more settlers, a device frequently used in promoting 
American settlement. Because of the number of colonists required, these 
plantations later acquired the name of “hundreds.” They had the same 
rights of local government as the boroughs. 

Each city and each particular plantation was also a parish. Pro- 
vision was made, in the company’s order creating these units, for the 
setting apart of glebe land, the appointment of ministers, and the col- 
lection of tithes for their support. As full a description of these early 
parishes as is possible from the surviving records forms the subject of 
chapter six, which ends with a list of the parishes in existence between 
1607 and 1624, and the names of the ministers, so far as known. 

The evangelization of the natives was one of the objects set forth 
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in the original charter of the company. That this was no idle pretense 
is shown by the early missionary efforts which are described in chapter 
seven. These efforts led to a project for establishing a college for In- 
dian youths at Henrico, and the taking of Indian boys to dwell among 
the white settlers, so that they could be prepared for the college. A 
collection for this institution, in England, was authorized by the king, 
and substantial funds were raised. An administrative committee was 
appointed, and the plan was expanded to include the education of young 
men of the English population as well as the Indians, but these hopeful 
prospects were blighted by a disastrous Indian war in 1622, and by the 
termination of the company’s charter in 1624. Efforts to revive the 
project were made later, but they were not successful until they re- 
ceived the energetic leadership of Commissary James Blair near the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

The ecclesiastical legislation of the early provincial assemblies forms 
the subject of the eighth chapter. In speaking of the historic first meet- 
ing in 1619, the author says: “The actual journals of these earliest 
meetings of the General Assembly have not survived the lapse of time. 
Our knowledge of their actions is derived from reports and appeals 
prepared by the Assembly and sent to the Company and king.” This is 
literally true, but it tends, by implication, to understate our knowledge 
of the first assembly. Among the “reports” sent home was a full ac- 
count of this body’s proceedings, by its speaker, John Pory. This was 
copied from the original in the Public Record Office by D. C. De Jar- 
nette, and is printed in Tvler’s Narratives of Early Virginia.? 

Another statement which is literally correct, but open to challenge in 
its implications, is made near the end of this chapter: “It is equally 
noteworthy,” says the author, “that in these laws of the General As- 
sembly of 1619, there is not a word to indicate any refusal or unwilling- 
ness to permit dissenters or non-conformists to enter the colony; or to 
draw the lines of conformity too strictly.” It is true that no specific 
mention was made of dissent or non-conformity, but, since the laws re- 
quired all ministers to read divine service “according to the Ecclesiastical 
lawes and orders of the churche of England,” and compelled all persons 
to attend service twice on Sunday, they would certainly have had 
the effect of making any active dissenters decidedly uncomfortable. 

The ninth chapter is in the form of a memorial to Sir Edwin Sandys, 
who served as treasurer of the company during the years, beginning in 
1618, when provision was made for the first assembly. In addition to 
a prefatory passage by the author, it contains a statement by Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, an opponent of Sandys, and a quotation from Alex- 


2... G. Tyler, ed.. Narratives of Early Virginia, 1606-1625 (Scribner, New 
York, 1907), pp. 251 ff. 
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ander Brown's The First Republic. The Rich statement asserts that 
Sir Edwin was a republican in his political views, and had been heard 
to declare: “That if ever God from heaven did constitute and direct 
a forme of Government it was that of Geneva.’’ Brown’s observation is 
more or less to the same effect. 

Whether or not he was as radical in his opinions as these quotations 
suggest, there is no doubt that Sir Edwin Sandys was a great political 
liberal, and it is probable that he, more than any other one person, was 
responsible for the introduction of representative government in the New 
World. For this he deserves the admiration and gratitude of all Ameri- 
cans, though some credit should also be given to his successor, Henry 
Wriothesley, earl of Southampton, who supported the Sandys policy, 
and continued it until the dissolution of the company. 

That the example of the Swiss Republic contributed to the rise of 
self-government in America is an interesting possibility, but it should 
not be emphasized to such an extent as to belittle our heritage of the free 
institutions of the English people. The bicameral character of the 
provincial assembly, with its appointed upper and elected lower house 
suggests that its founders were not uninfluenced by the example of par- 
liament, with its elected commons and hereditary lords. Had the institu- 
tion been considered dangerously republican, it would hardly have been 
continued under the royal government. Dr. Brydon thinks that James I 
did intend to abolish it, and that Charles I revived it in the hope that 
it would vote him a monopoly of the tobacco trade. Be that as it may, 
the type of assembly introduced by the “republican” Sandys was, in 
fact, continued by the king, and furnished a pattern for the government 
of later royal and proprietary colonies. 

Chapter ten deals with the subsequent development of the institu- 
tions whose origin has been described in the preceding chapters. Under 
the system of provincial government worked out in Virginia and later 
copied in other colonies, laws that had been passed by both houses of 
the legislature and signed by the governor went into effect immediately, 
but had to be sent home for royal approval before they could be re- 
garded as permanent additions to the provincial statutes. If they were 
disallowed, their operation was discontinued as soon as notice of such 
disallowance reached the colony, though the assemblies sometimes pro- 
ceeded to repass them in a slightly altered form. Commenting on this 
situation, the author says: “The privy council and the king therefore 
were the final and supreme court of appeal for the people of Virginia 
against the enforcement of any law which they or any group of them 
believed to be unconstitutional.” 

This is a slightly confusing description of the legal situation. Every 
colonist was supposed to have the right of appeal to the privy council 
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from decisions of the colonial courts, whatever their basis, which were 
held to be in conflict with the laws of England (though this right was 
denied in the New England colonies), but the disallowance of provincial 
laws was a different matter. It did not require any appeal from the 
colony concerned, and it need not be based on a constitutional issue. 
Laws were frequently disallowed simply because they were deemed 
inexpedient, or held to conflict with the interests of important groups in 
England. 

Concerning the power of parliament, Dr. Brydon says: “It had no 
authority to legislate for local affairs peculiar to Virginia, and had by 
definite and repeated declaration no authority to impose a tax of any kind 
upon the people of the colony.”” One can only ask, What “repeated and 
definite declaration,” by whom made? The author would seem to be 
adopting, at this early date, the position taken by the Americans on the 
eve of the Revolution, but not expressly asserted by them prior to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and never upheld by any considerable 
body of opinion in England. He modifies this bold assertion by noting 
that parliament did, in fact, regulate colonial shipping, and he adds : 


“It is true that parliament claimed and exercised the au- 
thority in cases affecting the welfare of the empire as a whole 
to enact laws directly affecting, and intended to be in force in, 
Virginia and the other colonies; but in each such case the 
colonies or ‘plantations’ must be specifically mentioned in the 
act itself in order to make it of effect in the colonies.” 


This condition was not compulsory, but was adopted by parliament 
to avoid extending to the provinces laws directed at conditions in Eng- 
land, and it did not always apply. In some cases, general laws, such as 
the Toleration Act, were held to be in effect in the colonies, even though 
no specific extending clause was included in them. 

The decade 1625-35 saw Virginia, in spite of efforts of the home 
government and the provincial assembly, committed to the one-crop 
economy which has influenced southern life ever since, though, after the 
invention of the cotton gin, cotton replaced tobacco as the principal crop 
in most of the section. This economy resulted in scattered settlements, 
so that the parishes had to be enlarged, and the “cities,” or boroughs, 
expanded into counties. 

From the point of view of ecclesiastical history, the most important 
development discussed in this chapter (ten) is that of the parochial 
government, which set the pattern for the whole American Church. The 
administration of the parish by the rector, wardens, and vestry has be- 
come such a familiar feature of our polity that most people think of the 
last two as necessarily belonging together, but historically they had a 
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distinct origin. Churchwardens, sometimes appointed by the rector, and 
sometimes by the rector and patron, exist in almost every English parish, 
their chief duty being to care for the church building and other parish 
property. Though the first specific reference to them is in an act of the 
assembly of 1619, it is probable, as Dr. Brydon observes, that they were 
appointed in Virginia from the first. 

A forerunner of the vestry in Virginia may be seen in a provision 
of “Dale’s Laws,” which directed the minister to consult with four men 
of outstanding piety concerning the affairs of his parish, but the first 
reference to it by name is in an act of 1643, which entrusts it with the 
administration of the temporalities of the parish and gives it power to 
nominate, or “present,” the rector for induction by the governor. This 
law is a repetition of an earlier one, now lost, which Dr. Brydon shows 
reason to believe was passed between 1633 and 1636, and which set the 
pattern for the Virginia establishment throughout the colonial period. 

The only criticism which might be offered of the author’s treatment 
of this important subject is that, with his apparent reluctance to ac- 
knowledge English precedents for American institutions, he fails to note 
that the “‘select vestry,” so called to distinguish it from the more common 
“general vestry,” whose membership embraces the whole parish, though 
not universal in England, is by no means unknown to the canon law of 
the Mother Church. This type of vestry is usually self-perpetuating, 
and the fact that the Virginia vestry was also so suggests that the as- 
sembly copied the English institution. It did, however, introduce a 
significant innovation in making the vestry, in effect, the patron of the 
living, by giving it power to nominate the rector. 

The author notes the interesting fact that the parish was a unit of 
what would, from a modern point of view, be considered the civil as well 
as the ecclesiastical government, its officers having the duty of prose- 
cuting offenders against the moral legislation of the province, and of 
administering the poor laws. In this respect it resembles the New Eng- 
land town, which, in colonial times, was also the parish, and thus had 
a similar duality of function. It is a point of some curiosity, in view 
of popular notions concerning the spirit of the two sections, that the 
name commonly given to this local unit in the South emphasized its re- 
ligious aspect, whereas that usually applied to it in New England laid 
stress upon its secular character. 

As the colony expanded westward, new counties and parishes were 
formed with their western boundaries open, no fixed line being drawn on 
that side until there was sufficient population to justify the organization 
of another county still farther west. This had the advantage of bring- 
ing all the new settlements, at least nominally, within some local govern- 
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ment, civil and ecclesiastical, but it had the disadvantage of making many 
of the frontier parishes so wide in extent that the incumbents found 
it difficult or impossible to serve them adequately. Because of scattered 
population, this difficulty also existed in some of the older parishes. 

Chapter eleven deals with events during the turbulent reign of 
Charies I. The author marvels at the “neglect” of loyal Virginia by the 
king at the same time that His Majesty and Archbishop Laud were show- 
ing so much attention to not-so-loyal Massachusetts, but surely this 
attitude, which one might think would be regarded as a blessing, is 
self-explanatory. In a time of strife and growing rebellion, it is always 
the disloyal, not the loyal, elements that command the chief atten- 
tion of those in power. 

A good deal is said in this chapter about the founding of Maryland, 
which Dr. Brydon regards as having, in some degree, infringed upon 
the rights of Virginia. Discussion of this delicate question can best be 
left to historians of the two states, but, from a more general point of 
view, it is an occasion for gratitude that Charles I, by his grant to Lord 
Baltimore, whatever its legal justification, furnished the opportunity 
for an early experiment in religious freedom in America. 

Mention is also made of the grant to Archbishop Land and eleven 
other commissioners of extensive civil and ecclesiastical authority over 
all the American colonies. The only effect of this commission, which 
was aimed chiefly at New England, was to cause some uneasiness in 
Massachusetts, but it is interesting as an abortive attempt at centralized 
colonial government. As Dr. Brydon observes, it might have made pos- 
sible the sending of a bishop to America. That was why it made the 
Puritans nervous. 

During this period the provincial council saw fit to arrest and send 
home an obnoxious governor, Sir John Harvey. This was a bold act, 
but in describing it as Virginia’s “first act of resistance to the authority 
of the king,” the author is adopting the contention of Governor Harvey. 
The council did not think of itself as resisting the king in arresting 
and sending home for trial an officer whom it regarded as having abused 
the authority and exceeded the instructions given him by the monarch. 

At the beginning of chapter twelve, which deals with the closing 
years of Charles I’s reign, Dr. Brydon deplores the “tragic fact that on 
two separate occasions in the religious life of America the blind preju- 
dice of one man in England, and his inability to perceive and under- 
stand the meaning of cataclysmic movements of thought and emotion de- 
veloping around him, have produced results which have vitally affected 
our life; and which have remained in effect down to the present day.” 
The first of the two men thus censured is Archbishop Laud, whom the 
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author blames for the persecution which embittered the English dis- 
senters against the Church. The second is William Pitt, the Younger, 
“because, in the resentful sense of loss to England of her American 
colonies, he refused to permit the enactment of a law which would have 
enabled Samuel Seabury to be consecrated bishop of Connecticut by 
bishops of the Church of England.” 

This reviewer will not dispute the first of these judgments, but the 
tradition that the refusal to consecrate Seabury was based on hostility 
to the United States is unfair alike to the leaders of the Church of 
England and to the British government. Seabury’s reports to his sup- 
porters, printed in Beardsley’s Life, clearly show that the archbishops 
refused to seek the necessary authorization, so that there was no oc- 
casion for its refusal by Pitt or any other officer of state. The primary 
ground for their unwillingness to act indicated friendliness, not hos- 
tility, to America, for it was that Seabury, an ex-Loyalist, was unable 
to produce any assurance that his consecration would be acceptable to 
the civil authorities in Connecticut. This objection also had an ecclesias- 
tical aspect, for it was feared that Seabury might not be received in 
Connecticut, and would thus become a bishop without a see. The other 
objections raised by the archbishops were all ecclesiastical. They were 
that the laity had not concurred in Seabury’s election, that there was 
no provision for his support, and that no regular jurisdiction had been 
set up for him.* Two years later, parliament, still under Pitt’s leader- 
ship, passed the act under which Bishops White, Provoost, and Madison 
were consecrated. 

The first appearance of active dissent in Virginia, and the first 
specific measures for its repression are described in this chapter. A 
group of puritans in Nansemond County, presumably independents in 
their religious views, applied to Massachusetts for ministers of that 
persuasion, and three were sent. They were promptly expelled, and 
the assembly of 1642-43 adopted an act providing that “all ministers 
whatsoever which reside in this Colony are to be conformable to the 
orders and constitution of the Church of England and the laws therein 
established ; and not otherwise admitted to teach or preach publicly or 
privately.” Dr. Brydon, who is anxious to clear Virginia of any sus- 
picion of religious persecution, accuses these puritans of being “Fifth 
Columnists,” holding that their motive in sending to Massachusetts for 
pastors must have been political, since “to believe that the peaceful 
minded puritans of Virginia were seeking in a colony notoriously hostile 
to the king a few ordained ministers to preach the gospel as they had 


8E. E. Beardsley, The Life and Correspondence of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Sea- 
bury, D. D. (Boston, 1881), pp. 108 ff. 
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received it, is to carry the bounds of credulity to an unwarrantable ex- 
tent.” Why? 

After the execution of Charles I, Virginia promptly proclaimed 
Charles II, but when commissioners from the Commonwealth arrived 
with a force for its subjection, it yielded without a struggle. The terms 
of surrender were so liberal as to give the province a greater degree 
of self-government than it ever enjoyed under royal authority, either 
before the Puritan Revolution, or after the Restoration. It was per- 
mitted to elect its own governor and council and was to have no taxes 
imposed on it without the consent of its own representatives. Use of the 
Prayer Book was only authorized for a year after the surrender, but the 
author is undoubtedly right in believing that it was actually continued 
throughout the period of the Commonwealth. 

Virginia grew and prospered under the new government, as the 
author shows in chapter thirteen, and its normal religious life was prob- 
ably not much disturbed, but it experienced increasing difficulty in sup- 
plying its parishes with ministers. At first some royalist refugees came 
over, but, as time went on, and no new clergy were episcopally ordained 
in England, the shortage became acute. To relieve this situation the 
assembly, a few years before the Restoration, offered a reward of twenty 
pounds to any shipmaster bringing a duly qualified minister, and re- 
lieved every clergyman, his family, and six servants of the obligation 
of paying personal taxes. It also designated two clergymen to report 
to the governor and council on the qualifications, “and presumably the 
character,’ of their brethren. This rather suggests that the presence 
of unorthodox ministers in the colony was suspected. 

Dr. Brydon believes that the legislation of this period concerning 
Indians shows a “more sympathetic attitude and a revival of interest in 
their Christianization, and in the betterment of their condition.” Since 
the laws cited include one reserving to them portions of an area pre- 
viously reserved to them in its entirety, and another providing that an 
Indian coming into white territory should not be killed unless guilty of 
“mischief,’’ one feels that the sympathy involved was not overwhelming. 
An act of 1656, however, did make an attempt at civilizing the Indians 
by offering a cow for every eight wolf heads brought in by any chief, 
and by inviting the Indians to bring their children to the English to 
be taught trades and Christianity. This latter provision was a revival 
of early plans for the conversion of the natives, but it was an offer 
which the Indians never showed any eagerness to accept. 

In introducing the history of the early Restoration Period, in chap- 
ter fourteen, the author observes that before the end of the reign of 
Charles II, “The colony which had defied the authority of Parliament 
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in their allegiance to the royal cause had actually taken part in two 
rebellions, the greater, Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676, and the lesser, Plant- 
cutters’ Rebellion in 1681, in unbearable resentment against the con- 
duct of their king and the actions of his royal government at Jamestown!” 
Bacon's Rebellion was certainly directed against the royal government 
at Jamestown, but it is difficult to see how the conduct of the king, ex- 
cept in the appointment of Governor Berkeley, entered into it. The 
Plant-cutters’ Rebellion was merely an illegal attempt to raise the price 
of tobacco by destroying other people’s crops. 

In this chapter the author gives an extremely able analysis of the 
effect upon Virginia’s social and economic life of dependence upon to- 
bacco as the chief crop, and its use in place of money. This description 
might be applied, with some modifications, to the whole South in colonial 
times, and, with cotton substituted for tobacco, much of it might be 
extended to a still later period. Notice is also taken of the founding of 
Carolina, and of the issuing by the king of extensive land grants in Vir- 
ginia which conflicted with existing titles. 

The story of Bacon’s Rebellion is well and dramatically told. If 
the narrative is pro-Bacon, that is the attitude taken by most American 
historians. This reviewer has no desire to appear as an apologist for 
that disagreeable old royalist, Sir William Berkeley, but he believes 
that the most significant thing about this revolt is its name. As Dr. 
Brydon observes, “It was called Bacon’s Rebellion because Nathaniel 
Bacon . . . was the one and only real leader. It came to a head when 
as commanding officer of militia called to arms to repel attacks of 
marauding Indians the governor refused to give him a commission, and 
practically ended with his tragic death in September of that same year.” 
It seems unlikely that a spontaneous popular uprising against intoler- 
able tyranny would be so completely identified with the fortunes of a 
single leader. 

Dr. Brydon, who is reluctant to concede any virtue to a Stuart, 
finds it difficult to explain the king’s prompt termination of Governor 
Berkeley's vendetta against Bacon’s surviving associates, and resorts to 
the unlikely hypothesis that “pressure’’ was brought to bear on the 
monarch by Berkeley’s own council of state. This must have been so, 
he holds, because “there seems to have been nothing in the character 
of Charles Second, as far as we know it, that would have impelled him 
to show such humane interest in rebels in a far-off colony.” This 
opinion seems too severe to the present reviewer. Charles II was a 
dissolute, lazy, and, when he dared to be, an arbitrary monarch, but he 
was not a vindictive one. The comment on Berkeley’s proceedings 
commonly attributed to him (“That old fool hath killed more people 
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in that naked country than I did for the murther of my father’), whether 
authentic or not, is perfectly in character. 

The Restoration did not bring any immediate relief to Virginia’s 
shortage of clergy, for, as the author points out in chapter fifteen, the 
return of episcopacy to England necessitated the filling of many cures 
there which were vacated by ministers unwilling to subscribe to the Act 
of Uniformity. Nevertheless, there was a gradual recovery of the Church, 
encouraged by wise provincial legislation. At the very beginning of the 
period an effort was made to revive the plan for a college, but it again 
proved unsuccessful. Conditions in the colony at this time were de- 
scribed in a pamphlet by “R. G.” (probably Roger Green), which is 
ably analyzed by the author. Perhaps the most interesting event of the 
period was the formation of a plan for sending a suffragan bishop to 
Virginia, which got as far as the royal nomination of a candidate, Alex- 
ander Murray, to the privy council, but which, for some unexplained 
reason, ended at that point. 

Some account is given in this chapter of early efforts for the con- 
version of the Negroes. In view of the frequent complaints by the clergy 
of the reluctance of masters to have their slaves christened, this reviewer 
is inclined to question the author’s opinion that “there can be little 
doubt that Negro slave infants were generally baptized whenever and 
wherever a minister of the Church was available to perform the service.” 

The chapter ends with an excellent account of the early history 
of the Society of Friends in Virginia. The members of this sect were 
not welcomed with any greater cordiality in the Old Dominion than else- 
where. The laws against them were strict in form, but not very strictly 
enforced, and the Quakers flourished in spite of them. After the Tolera- 
tion Act was accepted in the colony, direct persecution ceased, but the 
Friends did not, in colonial times, obtain exemption from militia service. 

Chapter sixteen, captioned “England under the Later Stuarts,” 
deals mainly with events following the Revolution of 1688-89. It in- 
cludes an analysis of the Act of Toleration, a full and valuable account 
of the non-jurors and their liturgical influence upon the American 
Church, and a history of the founding of the two great “promotional” 
societies which did so much for the colonies: The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge (S. P. C. K.), and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (S. P. G.). Though the 
latter society did not find it necessary to send missionaries to Virginia 
or Maryland, since the Church was adequately provided for by the 
establishments of both of these provinces, it benefitted them indirectly, 
as Dr. Brydon notes, because its missionaries sometimes accepted calls 
to their parishes, and because it awakened interest in England in the 
cause of religion in America. 
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To illustrate the need for such an awakening, the author quotes the 
remark allegedly made by Lord Seymour to Commissary Blair (“Damn 
their souls, tell them to raise tobacco”), but, with an exception to his 
usually careful documentation, does not cite his authority for it. The 
present reviewer has been unable to find any earlier source for this 
quotation than the writings of Benjamin Franklin, who does not say 
where he got it. One hesitates to ascribe so blasphemous a remark to 
anyone, even a “business man,” as Dr. Brydon calls Lord Seymour, 
unless certain of its authenticity. 

The next chapter takes up the story of the Church i Virginia during 
the same period. It includes an excellent description of the rise of the 
bishop of London’s limited jurisdiction over the colonies. The author 
here traces that jurisdiction to instructions to the governors not to prefer 
any clergymen to benefices unless they were licensed by the bishop of 
London. Such instructions were first issued about 1680, at the urging 
of Bishop Compton, earlier instructions having merely required that 
the minister be ordained by some bishop in England. This explanation 
of the jurisdiction’s origin is a probable one, but it contrasts with Dr. 
Brydon’s earlier contention that the jurisdiction did not exist until Bishop 
Gibson obtained a patent for it in 1724. Legal theory and historical fact 
are not always the same thing. 

After mentioning the appointment of James Blair as commissary 
in 1689, the author speaks of ‘“‘a very obscure record of a minister earlier 
than Blair, who in some sort was given by the bishop of London some 
form of authority in Virginia.” Dr. Brydon is unable to give much 
information concerning this clergyman, whose name may have been 
either Temple or Semple, but his discovery is interesting, for Blair and 
Thomas Bray, of Maryland, are generally regarded as the first commis- 
saries. 

An interesting sidelight of the period is the complaint brought 
against ministers of French Huguenot and Scotch origin, that their ac- 
cents made it difficult for the people to understand them. One sus- 
pects that national antipathies underlay this linguistic grievance. <A 
Frenchman, though a protestant, was still a Frenchman, and English 
dislike for the Scotch continued to be strong throughout the eighteenth 
century. The ponderous jibes directed by Dr. Johnson against the nation- 
ality of the biographer, who was to immortalize him, furnished an 
example of this feeling, which may have been intensified in Virginia 
by the fact that the influential but not very popular Commissary Blair 
was Scotch. 

A list of some of the occasions on which special days of fasting or 
thanksgiving were proclaimed in the colony is given at the end of this 
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chapter. The practice of setting apart such days by official proclamation, 
from which our annual Thanksgiving Day takes its rise, was most com- 
mon among the Puritans, and is usually associated with their religious 
ideas, but it was observed to some extent in most of the colonies. 

The operation of the Toleration Act in Virginia is the subject of 
chapter eighteen. Because this important law did not include a clause 
specifically extending it to the colonies, its application therein was dis- 
puted for a time, but it eventually came to be generally accepted, either 
by judicial decisions, or by confirmatory acts of the provincial legisla- 
tures. In 1706, when the law was already seventeen years old, Gover- 
nor Lord Cornbury, of New York, caused the arrest of two Pres- 
byterian ministers, Francis Makemie, of whom Dr. Brydon makes exten- 
sive mention for his work as a pioneer of Presbyterianism in Virginia 
and elsewhere, and John Hampton. They were tried before the chief 
justice of New York, Roger Mompesson, who, presumably because he 
was unwilling to oppose the governor openly, charged the jury that it 
might decide on the law and the facts, or the facts only, as it saw fit. 
On this basis, the jury acquitted the defendants, a proceeding which im- 
plied that the Toleration Act was in force in New York, since there 
was no dispute as to the fact of the ministers having officiated accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian usage. In Virginia the act was generally ac- 
cepted from the first, and officially confirmed by the assembly in 1699. 

Some description of the leading dissenting bodies in Virginia, other 
than the Quakers, already discussed, appropriately appears in this 
chapter. Sections are devoted to the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the 
Huguenots, most of whom eventually conformed to the Church, and the 
early German settlers, who were divided between the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. 

The long and important career of Commissary James Blair covers 
two chapters, nineteen and twenty. The division between them is topi- 
cal as well as chronological. Chapter nineteen is concerned chiefly, 
though not exclusively, with Blair’s work as founder and first president 
of the College of William and Mary, an achievement for which, as the 
author rightly observes, “he deserves the deep and undying gratitude 
of later generations.” Chapter twenty deals mainly with Blair’s activi- 
ties and controversies as commissary, in which capacity the author be- 
lieves that his career was a “tragic failure,” attributable to the defects 
in his own character. 

It is undoubtedly true that Blair’s work as commissary was, on the 
whole, a failure, but the present reviewer is inclined to attribute that 
failure to the office, rather than the man. Blair’s overbearing temper 
won him more personal enemies than a man should make in a life- 
time, and, though his influence at court enabled him to make and un- 
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make governors, he was never able to force any one of them to give him 
the unqualified support he desired; but, as Dr. Brydon’s able analysis 
of the office shows, the authority of a commissary was so uncertain and 
ambiguous as to make a proper fulfillment of his responsibilities virtually 
impossible. It cannot be said that any other commissary, in Virginia or 
elsewhere, was any more successful than Blair was. 

Dr. Brydon believes that a more pacific individual might have built 
the office up into an influential advisory position. “Might have beens” 
of this sort can only be argued on the uncertain ground of general 
historical and psychological probability. The present reviewer believes 
that a purely advisory authority nearly always fails, precisely because 
it is purely advisory. If judiciously exercised it may win the support 
of the majority who need no coercive discipline, but it breaks down 
sooner or later because of its inability to deal with the minority who do 
need such discipline. 

The author has made an important contribution to Blairana by 
discovering a document which shows that the commissary, at the be- 
ginning of his term of office, attempted to exercise jurisdiction over the 
laity as well as the clergy. This plan was apparently discountenanced 
by the governor, Sir Francis Nicholson, and came to nothing. Whether 
or not we agree in regarding it as one of Blair’s mistakes, there can 
be no doubt of its significance. The feeble discipline at present exercised 
by the Episcopal Church over the laity is an outgrowth of colonial con- 
ditions. Had Blair’s early effort been successful, a different tradition 
might have developed. 

A large part of Blair’s career was taken up with the induction con- 
troversy. This arose out of a provision in the establishment act which 
provided that the vestries should present ministers of their choice to 
the governor, who should then induct these nominees as rectors of 
the parishes choosing them. Instead of doing this, most vestries ap- 
pointed their ministers only for a year at a time, as technical locum tenens, 
even though they actually served in office for a lifetime. Blair obtained 
from the English attorney-general an opinion to the effect that the gover- 
nor, as ordinary, had the power to “collate,” that is, appoint, a minister 
to a benefice if no candidate were presented within six months after the 
living became vacant. Nicholson, by threatening to use this power, suc- 
ceeded in inducing some vestries to present their ministers, but his suc- 
cessor, Governor Alexander Spotswood, confused the issue by claiming 
the right to collate without giving the vestries an opportunity to present. 
The controversy never did reach any legal settlement, but the practice 
of temporary appointment continued to the end of the colonial period. 

Dr. Brydon is inclined to defend this practice as enabling the ves- 
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tries to get rid of unworthy ministers. Blair and the clergy contended 
that it made their tenure insecure. As there were few, if any, instances 
in which ministers so employed were actually dismissed by the vestries, 
both contentions would seem to be more theoretical than real. Blair had 
on his side the canon law of the Church of England, the clear intent of 
the provincial law, and the spirit of Anglican usage, which has always 
been against making a minister’s tenure dependent upon the will of his 
parishioners, let alone upon the will of a small group of them, as was the 
case in Virginia, where the vestries were self-perpetuating, not elected. 
One may regret that the commissary became so deeply involved in what 
was to prove an unprofitable controversy, but it is difficult to see how 
anyone in his position, with a proper regard for the traditions and pres- 
tige of the Church, could have done otherwise. 

It may be doubted that Blair’s career as a whole shows any such 
over-emphasis on coercive authority as would justify the author’s conten- 
tion that he preferred to rule by the “sword” rather than by the spirit. 
In 1724 he reported to Bishop Gibson that he had only suspended two 
ministers during his incumbency, which, at that time, had lasted thirty- 
five years, though he was then planning to proceed against two more. 
Dr. Brydon may be right in regarding this as an indirect testimonial to 
the character of a majority of the Virginia clergy, but it is also an in- 
dication of great moderation, if not laxity, on Blair’s part. Commis- 
sary Christopher Wilkinson, of Maryland, writing in 1718, shortly after 
his own appointment, declared: “By inquiry I understand that the Com- 
missary in Virginia does nothing at all in the executing of his commis- 
sion.”” 

Chapter twenty-one deals, in the expressive words of its caption, 
with “Colonel Spotswood’s Plans and Failures.” Alexander Spotswood 
was one of the ablest and most conscientious of provincial governors. 
He evolved many plans for the improvement of conditions in Virginia, 
but nearly all of them were frustrated in one way or another. In some 
cases they were defeated by lack of support from the home govern- 
ment, but the author may be right in believing that the principal cause 
of Spotswood’s failure was his incapacity, through training and temper- 
ment, for leading a popular government. Since, however, the governor’s 
position made him the king’s representative, it does not seem entirely 
fair to criticize him as severely as the author does for his zeal in maintain- 
ing the royal authority. Certainly, the quotations from Spotswood’s 
writings given to illustrate this attitude could be duplicated from the 
correspondence of any appointed colonial executive who took his duties 
seriously. As a later governor of Virginia, Robert Dinwiddie, wrote to 
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his colleague in Maryland, Horatio Sharpe: “A Governor in the Dis- 
charge of His Duty to his King & Country, is much to be pitied when 
it’s considered his Transactions with an obstinate Assembly.’”® 

After one of his quotations of Spotswood’s royalist views, written in 
1715, the author exclaims, “Pace, Shade of Thomas Jefferson!!!” This 
invocation of the spirit of a statesman not yet born emphasizes more 
strongly than any critical comment could Dr. Brydon’s tendency to 
interpret the political issues of the entire colonial period in terms of 
the American Revolution. 

Spotswood’s Indian program was well-meaning but impractical, with 
that special sort of impracticality which is peculiar to practical people, 
and which consists in mixing base and noble motives in such a way that 
they inevitably thwart each other. He revived the plan of taking Indian 
boys away from their families to be educated among the whites, and 
actually succeeded in persuading or coercing some of the neighboring 
tribes into surrendering children for this purpose. He was an early ad- 
vocate of the reservation system, which has probably done more than 
any one factor to retard the Indian’s development. His greatest flight 
of optimism was a plan to let the fur trade be monopolized by a stock 
company, in the apparently sincere belief that such a company would en- 
deavor to civilize the Indians while trading with them, in spite of the 
obvious fact that the more civilized they became, the less time they 
would spend in hunting furs. Almost any wide-eyed idealist could 
have realized the futility of such a scheme. 

The induction controversy was hopelessly confused by Spotswood’s 
contention that he had the sole right to appoint to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, on the ground that this right was a royal prerogative, which could 
not be affected by provincial legislation, though without such legis- 
lation there would have been no benefices to appoint to. Blair opposed 
this exaggerated claim, but most of the clergy were unable to appre- 
ciate the legal distinction between collating when the vestries failed 
to present, and collating without giving an opportunity for presentation. 
At a convention held in 1719, a majority of them supported the governor 
against the commissary. 

In writing of this convention, the author says that the question 
whether or not Blair had received “Anglican ordination” was injected 
into the discussion. This is Dr. Brydon’s question, based on his theory 
that ordination into the Church of Scotland, even when that church was 
under episcopal supervision, as it was during the Stuart period, did 
not make its recipient a clergyman of the Church of England. The 
question raised by the clergy was whether or not Blair was episcopally 
ordained, and it was raised in response to an inquiry from the bishop 


5W. H. Browne, ed., Archives of Maryland (Baltimore, 1888), vol. VI, p. 97. 
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of London as to whether any ministers not so ordained were officiating 
in the province. All of the clergy present produced letters of orders, 
except Blair, who was unable, or unwilling, to show anything but a 
certificate from the bishop of Edinburgh to the effect that he had off- 
ciated as presbyter in that diosese. Dr. Brydon thinks that Blair’s failure 
to produce an ordination certificate was due to his unwillingness to ad- 
mit that he belonged to the Church of Scotland, which, by this time, 
was once more Presbyterian, but would not the Edinburgh certificate 
have had the same effect? The bishop’s inquiry, incidentally, had no 
particular reference to Virginia, but was addressed to the clergy in other 
colonies also.® 

The concluding chapter describes the Church in Virginia as it was 
at the end of the period covered in this volume. Three important 
sources furnish the chief basis for this description. A report on con- 
ditions in Virginia written by Lieutenant-Governor Hugh Drysdale in 
1726; the answers given by Virginia clergy to a questionnaire sent by 
Bishop Gibson to all Anglican ministers in America in 1724; and a 
pamphlet called The Present State of Virginia, by Hugh Jones, pub- 
lished in 1724. The first two are ably analyzed by the author. The 
portions of the third dealing with religious matters are printed in their 
entirety, with critical notes. 

Governor Drysdale’s report is made up of lists of counties, parishes, 
civil and religious officials, and other information, which the author’s 
interpretation turns into a living picture of the conditions underlying 
Church life in Virginia. Bishop Gibson’s questions were well devised 
to produce a full description of ecclesiastical conditions in America. 
The fact that many of the clergy admitted that they were not doing all 
the things which the bishop evidently expected them to do justifies the 
conclusion that they generally answered his queries honestly. The 
analysis of their replies by a scholar thoroughly acquainted with the 
local situation is a contribution of great value. 

Hugh Jones was a clergyman of the Church, rector of James City 
parish, and professor of natural history and mathematics at the College 
of William and Mary. He was one of the leading opponents of Blair 
at the convention of 1719. His observations on the Church in Vir- 
ginia reflect, in some degree, his position in the controversies of the 
period, but they are, on the whole, sound and thoughtful. 

A number of important historical documents are reproduced in 
the appendix. They are the ecclesiastical provisions of “Dale’s Laws,” 
some extracts from the records of the Virginia Company, religious legis- 
lation of the early provincial assemblies, extracts from contemporary 
pamphlets, and the letters of various vestries concerning the opinion of 


6Perry, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 200-1, 209-10, 246-47; vol. IV, pp. 75-77. 
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the English attorney-general in regard to the induction controversy. 
All of these are valuable. but the digest of early ecclesiastical legislation 
is, perhaps, the most useful, since it has hitherto been necessary to 
search for these laws through Hening’s comprehensive collection of Vir- 
ginia statutes. One may, however, question the propriety of describing 
these legislative acts as “Early Diocesan Canons.”” To quote Dr. Brydon, 
“Virginia was not in any diocese and had no diocesan. It could not 
become a diocese . . . until the king, as the temporal head of the 
Church, ordered that this be done.” 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that such criticisms as have 
been offered in this review relate to matters of detail, or to questions of 
interpretation, disagreement about which is the spice of scholarship. As 
was said in the beginning, the book as a whole is a sound and important 
contribution to American social history. The author has assembled a 
large amount of information on a subject of major significance, and has 
presented! it with clarity and skill. 


ADVENTURES IN PARISH HISTORY 
By Nelson R. Burr* 


My adventures in writing parish histories began on a sunny spring 
Sunday in 1938, when one of the Church school teachers reminded me 
that November 11th would be the seventieth anniversary of the con- 
secration of the church. Casually, he asked whether I would write an 
historical sketch for the occasion. Less casually, I remarked that six 
or seven months would be short shrift for such an undertaking, but as 
none ever had been written, I promised to try. It looked easy—then. 
Also, it looked like a challenge. For about eight years I had been hand- 
ling parochial history, the written word and the life that inspires it. 
I wondered how many scholars had read themselves into the Church, 
or back into it, as I had. Several years of secular academic life quietly 
sapped the foundations laid not too securely by the usual Sunday school 
course and a very scant preparation for confirmation. Mine had been a 
common experience in the “collegiate’’ 1920's. 

The return began through writing what at first looked like a very 
secular doctoral thesis, a history of education in New Jersey. But soon 
I was deep in the state’s religious history, because the churches had 
been the nurseries of schools before the public-school crusade of the 
1830's. The search for histories of parochial schools and academies, and 
of the state’s two colonial colleges (Princeton and Rutgers), led straight 
to parish history. There I was down to bed-rock, the foundation of all 
church historiography. As four years of hard work went into that book, 
my eyes opened slowly to the fact that a kind God has “‘set the solitary 
in families,” and a parish is only a larger Christian family. 

But reading parish histories had not proved that their authors gen- 
erally had any adequate conception of this fact. Their work seemed pass- 
able as chronicle or source book, less frequently was it readable, and 
rarely did it show the slightest understanding of scientific method in 
historiography. 

Five and a half years with the Historical Records Survey did not 
change my opinion. I read literally hundreds of histories of churches 
in all denominations, while supervising the preparation of inventories 


*Dr. Burr is on the staff of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
A list of the parish histories he has written, together with some others of his 
publications, will be found in the bibliography at the end of this essay —Editor’s 
note. 
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of church records in Washington, D. C., and in Connecticut. Many 
were embedded in town and county histories, some were booklets, and 
a few were full-dress books. This labor revealed to me the Church’s 
ultimate value as an institution responsible for much of our Western 
civilization. One result was a return to active Church life, as teacher, 
lay-reader, and acolyte. 

Another outcome was an utter dissatisfaction with the usual methods 
of writing parochial histories. On that Sunday morning I decided to do 
it differently. We talked it over on a motor trip to Holy Cross Monastery 
at West Park. I revolved it in the dark little cubicle where the guest 
master put me, telling me to say “Thanks be to God” when roused 
by a knock—"If,” he added, “you can be thankful so early in the morn- 
ing.”’ Next morning, I ruminated on the problem I had rather lightly 
assumed, while gazing from the library over the still wintry Hudson. 
What was the matter with most parish histories? Could I do anything 
about it? I reached home after a couple of days, with my mind set 
upon a few convictions which I still hold fast. 


THE SIN OF GREAT HASTE 


By far the greater number of parish histories bear obvious evidence 
of great haste. If one reads with a little imagination, he can see how 
they originate. A parish approaches an anniversary with an ambition 
to rally lapsed members, repair and refurbish the buildings, and perhaps 
pay off some nagging debt. A committee is appointed to plan a memorial 
service, a dinner, a pageant, possibly a commemorative tablet or window. 
Somebody suggests a history, and one of the older parishioners is saddled 
with the job, or the rector takes it on, although already overwhelmed 
with details. Whether clergyman or layman, the historian usually has 
no training for the task, and no idea of how much work is required to 
compose a thorough parish history. The result too often is an ama- 
teurish, rush job, a booklet thrown together, hurried through the press, 
badly proof-read and poorly printed, and abounding in errors, which the 
next anniversary historian will perpetuate. 

Most parish histories are bare chronicles, with a few photographs 
of the church and the clergy, perhaps a couple of group pictures, lists 
of rectors and officers with dates of service, a list of memorials—rarely— 
the barest mention of organizations, and maybe a memorial poem and 
the program of the anniversary service. This may be ascribed to the 
unpardonable sin in composing a parochial history—sheer haste. 

This author, now putting the finishing touches to his ninth parish 
history, has committed the sin himself, to meet an anniversary dead- 
line. There is only one way to do the job well, and that is to spread 
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it over several years. The work now under his hand has been in 
progress for more than three, and has reaped the benefits of experience 
and much advice. 

As the lack of interesting and scholarly parish histories has been 
noted repeatedly, I should like to summarize my own experiences for 
the benefit of those who are contemplating such works, without which 
thorough diocesan histories are impossible. 


AN INDISPENSABLE SOURCE: THE VESTRY MINUTES 


Always go straight to the source. The foundation of any worthy 
parish history lies in the minutes of the vestry or committee. One 
always should make every possible effort to secure them, and then comb 
systematically, taking notes on all important acts. This means months 
of tedious but rewarding labor. In one instance I read all the bulky 
vestry minutes of a large urban parish a century old, spending long 
evenings alone in the rector’s study, and groping my way downstairs 
and out of the darkened buildings. The records were complete from 
the beginning—and the result was a history which my church friends 
and I regard as my best. 

Lack of vestry minutes is an almost paralyzing handicap. One 
parish, a century old, could not locate the minutes for the first seventy 
years, although the clerk and the author called upon ‘all parishioners 
who had kept the one extant book. All the founders were dead. The 
appalled historian turned hopefully to the parochial reports in the jour- 
nals of the diocesan convention—only to find that sometimes for years 
on end that parish had made no reports, not even statistical. For decades 
after its founding, the church had struggled for life in a hostile com- 
munity, being supported largely by a few families, who regarded it 
practically as a private chapel. Clerical services were rendered mostly 
by the professors of a neighboring Church college, because there was 
no settled rector for years at a time. I had to rely mostly upon the 
minutes since 1913, scanty reports in the convention journals, and recol- 
lections of a few older members. 

In another case, the earliest minutes of the chapel committee were 
in the hands of a former clerk, who had bolted the parish in a huff 
after a row, and had not attended a service there for years. I persuaded 
him to give me the book, without which many years of the early history 
would have been an almost complete blank, for the parish began as a 
chapel and was mentioned only occasionally in the minutes and parochial 
reports of the mother church. Those records are now safe in the Con- 
necticut State Library, and the parish has a photostatic copy. 
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Here I would remind the parish historian that he may perform an 
invaluable service to posterity in securing such copies, not only of the 
minutes, but also of the vital records. The Diocese of Connecticut is 
unusually fortunate in this respect, because for many years the State 
Library has been making photostatic copies of church records, returning 
to the parishes either the photostats or the originals. Hundreds of 
Connecticut churches have availed themselves of this service. While 
on the staff of the Historical Records Survey, I personally took scores 
of volumes to that library for copying and binding. Many times I saw 
priceless vital records kept in unsafe places, and persuaded rectors and 
clerks to have them copied. 


PERSONAL JOURNALS AND DIARIES 


Another indispensable source—when you can get it—is in personal 
journals and diaries. In one parish I was delighted to find a manuscript 
journal of events, kept by the first two rectors, whose service covered 
twenty-six years. Both became bishops, and one was a hymn-writer 
and poet, who adorned the margins of the book with quaint and delicate 
pen sketches. Examined page by page, that record lent to my research 
a peculiar savor which I have never again experienced, a delight that 
lingers in memory. Always try to locate such material, and make the 
most of it, especially for interesting and amusing anecdotes. This par- 
ticular journal related how a woman insisted upon baptism by immer- 
sion, and was ducked by the rector at five o’clock on a summer morn- 
ing, in a “decent bathing tub” placed in the church porch. 


RECORDS OF PARISH ORGANIZATIONS 


Unhappy indeed is the parish historian who cannot find any records 
of societies. When available, they are almost essential to an insight into 
the iuner life of the parochial family. Yet few parishes possess them, 
no matter how many “organizations” they may have. Such records 
generally are kept in small loose-leaf notebooks, which are frequently 
lost in the shuffle when officers change or when the society becomes 
defunct. This fact is often the most annoying obstacle in writing a 
competent history. Every rector should urge the secretaries of all organi- 
zations to keep good records, as their activities frequently set the “tone” 
of parochial life and develop the strong and determining personalities. 
What a story of Christian service may be discovered in the minutes of 
an altar guild or a men’s service league! 
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DIOCESAN CONVENTION JOURNALS 


Lacking adequate minutes, the best source for information about 
societies is in the parochial reports and statistics in the convention jour- 
nals. For many years, in the Diocese of Connecticut and in some others, 
it was customary to include in such reports brief paragraphs by the 
rectors, concerning notable events during the past year. Here may 
be found information, sometimes located nowhere else, regarding special 
services, missions, organizations, improvements to the church fabric, 
payment of debts, important gifts, new endowments, and many other de- 
tails. In one case, with minutes missing for the first three-quarters of 
the story, occasional notes in the convention journal gave me invaluable 
help in fleshing what otherwise would have been a very skeletal nar- 
rative. 

Parochial statistics may even be valuable in determining the type 
of devotion, or a shift from one type to another. A sudden increase 
in the number of private communions and daily services generally de- 
termines the date when a parish began to shift towards Anglo-Catholic 
practices. It is always advisable to search the entire file of diocesan 
journals, from the date of origin of a parish, and to make a chart or 
statistical table from the reports. Dull as this process seems, it reveals 
the fluctuations in parish life, periods of growth and of decline, which 
in some cases may be found to follow changes and shifts in population, 
and even business cycles of “boom” and depression, which leave traces 
in the numbers of baptisms and confirmations, as well as in the offer- 
ings. 


COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CLERGYMEN 


Convention journals are useful also in tracing the careers of clergy- 
men who have served in a parish. I have often noticed, and with 
amazement, how few parish histories tell much about the lives and char- 
acters of the rectors and curates. Generally, they furnish only a bare 
list, with dates of service. No writer should fail to investigate the 
career of each minister, before and after his sojourn in the parish, by 
combing Stowe’s Clerical Directory, the histories of other parishes and 
dioceses, and the necrologies in convention journals. I have done this 
repeatedly, sometimes with astonishing results, finding rectors who be- 
came bishops, notable authors, scholars, missionaries and, in one in- 
stance, a world-famous Orientalist. 

There is always a question, whether or not to insert the biographical 
sketches of the clergy into the general running history, or in a separate 
chapter or appendix. Finding that much biographical material loads 
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the story, I favor a separate chapter, leaving the accomplishment of 
the pastor during his tenure, to the general narrative. Readers are often 
annoyed by the insertion of biographies that compel them to break 
the flow of the story. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Perhaps the greatest fault of parish histories lies not so much in 
disregard of any of these essentials, as in a complete lack of historical 
and social background. Usually they begin with a sketchy account of the 
origin, sometimes naming the founders (without any reference to their 
occupations or social positions), and ignoring utterly the reasons for the 
parish’s birth. Investigation of the formative years may uncover traits 
that have characterized the church throughout its life. Nearly every 
parish, from the beginning, has a “tone”—low or high, evangelical or 
catholic, as well as a definite social color, or economic level. Of the nine 
parishes, for which I have written histories, no two have been alike in 
this respect. One started as a Church school in a suburb, and always 
has had a large wage-earning membership. One is a rural church over 
two hundred years old, originally composed of miners and farmers, and 
now declined to the condition of a summer church and shrine. Another, 
located in a mill town, draws on the “upper crust” and its white-collar 
dependents. The most interesting of all is a back-road mission in a 
country town, with a congregation composed of old New England and 
immigrant families. The current history relates the evolution of an 
Evangelical chapel of mainly Southern people, founded under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew, into a metropolitan Anglo- 
Catholic parish of white people (including a heavy percentage of single 
persons) situated in a Negro neighborhood. 


THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF A PARISH 


The social composition of a parish should be traced as accurately 
as possible. This is not always as impossible as it seems, and it is 
always fascinating work. In one instance I consulted the city directory 
for 1841 to discover the social-class origins of a now wealthy and fashion- 
able parish. The list of early members was a who’s who of the pros- 
perous younger business men; they founded a parish of upper middle- 
class people, and such it still is, in another location. Parishes have a 
surprising way of preserving their early characters, when they have the 
intelligence to see the trend of the times. My delving into parochial 
records, over more than a decade, has shown that our Church has many 
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types of parishes, and that it is more a cross-section of American society 
than has usually been supposed. 

This would seem to be judging the Church by a secular standard— 
almost a Marxian one—but what harm can come of demonstrating the 
continuous appeal of the Church to all sorts and conditions of men? We 
would know better, what makes the Church “tick” at the secular social 
level—and_ so discover where its social policy is weak or strong—if 
-our parochial historians wouldn’t be so timid and would analyze congre- 
gations. A long talk with the rector can be very profitable in discovering 
the social and religious “color” of a church. 

From such a conference with a socially observant pastor, I un- 
covered some surprising facts about an urban Anglo-Catholic parish of 
some 250 communicants, mostly government workers. Less than half, 
at that time, felt able to make a pledge of regular contributions, only 
19 per cent gave anything to the Reconstruction and Advance Fund. 
Why, was explained by the statement that only about seven per cent 
were prominent enough to be invited to “society” functions or to 
diplomatic receptions; and that only three or four per cent held re- 
sponsible positions. Most of the people were—and still are—in the tax 
collector’s lower brackets. Many of them live in rooms and small apart- 
ments, and many are single folk, who find in the church not only a 
religious, but also a social home— 


“It is my citadel, my church, my home, 
My mother and my child, my constant friend . 


It is not a “family” parish, as the members are very scattered, some com- 
ing from a distance of eight or ten miles. For this reason, and because of 
the rather heavy percentage of single people, the Church school is very 
small, at present having only about twenty-five pupils. There are not 
many “‘social” affairs, although the rector is trying to increase this side 
of parochial life, and there is little visiting between the homes. 

With respect to attendance, the facts are somewhat surprising. 
About ten per cent come to the early Eucharist, about thirty per cent 
at 9:30, and around sixty per cent at 11:00. About fifteen per cent 
made their confessions regularly when these facts were gathered—and 
the penitents were mostly men. There is no choir, and the congregation, 
trained by years of Friday evening rehearsals, sings the Eucharist 
throughout from sheet music distributed at the door. 

The intercessions are almost a diocesan institution, as people all over 
the city, and even outside, write to the rector asking for prayers. Visi- 
tors are astounded to hear intercessions for the religious orders, vocations 
to the religious life, the lonely, the sick, the insane, those suffering from 
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nervous afflictions, and “all those who have none to pray for them.” 
In short, the “tone” of the parish is unique in this writer’s experience. 

From facts like these, which often are completely neglected, the 
parish historian may construct an economic, social, and spiritual por- 
trait of a parochial family. 


STUDY THE ULTIMATE ORIGINS OF A PARISH 


Too often the historian ignores the ultimate origins of a parish, 
and the story seems to be rootless. Study the soil in which the seed 
germinated, don’t begin with the sprout. Especially in the case of an 
urban parish, tell something about the birth and growth of the Church 
in the city, and the evolution of previous parishes. Country churches 
often have a far richer background than one would suspect. I recall 
one that was said to have originated in the devotion of a lay-reader, 
who began a Sunday school in his home about 1860, built a chapel in 
1872, and served as lay-reader, deacon, and priest until his death at a 
ripe old age. He was the apostle of the region—one where nobody 
believed an Episcopal Church would have a chance. Investigation of 
the diocesan convention journals, and of the S. P. G. missionaries’ re- 
ports, revealed the ultimate source of the inspiration. There had been 
a thin vein of Anglicanism in the town since colonial times, and 
a religious census in 1774 counted several Church families. They be- 
longed to parishes in nearby towns, and not until about 1840 were they 
gathered into a small and short-lived parish. The organizer and pastor 
was the eminent scholar, Samuel Farmar Jarvis, son of Bishop Abraham 
Jarvis. Leading the people in worship at a schoolhouse until his death, 
he planted the seed that sprang up a few years later and grew into the 
mission that still carries on. The story before 1860 had been utterly 
forgotten until some digging brought it to light in unexpected places. 

When one starts to delve, even a small and rather poor parish may 
prove to have a fascinating origin. [ recall my months of prodding 
deeper and deeper into the remote days of a parish in a Connecticut 
manufacturing town. It looked very unpromising, that parish, until I 
carefully combed through the diocesan convention journals and the 
town records. There I discovered that the present parish is a revival, 
after a long lapse. of an “Episcopal society” founded in the 1790's, and 
later destroyed by the Universalist and Unitarian movements that swept 
over the state in the early decades in the nineteenth century. The earliest 
records had been lost apparently beyond recovery, and the story had to be 
fitted together, like a mosaic, from fragments in the town records, a town 
history by a scholar who knew his business, reports to the diocesan 
convention, episcopal addresses, and some recollections of old residents. 
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The history which I am now completing has a rich background in 
the evolution of the Church of England into the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and the development of the ancient Vestry Act of Mary- 
land, which explains why the Church in the nation’s capital is organized 
in territorial parishes. I discovered that few members of the congre- 
gation knew anything about the nature of this organization, or the his- 
tory of the Church in Washington, or the origin of the parish in 
Trinity Church, frequented by the “Capitol Hill set” of the early nine- 
teenth century. All these details will be explained in an introductory 
chapter, for the benefit of the present metropolitan congregation and 
of the many strangers who occasionally attend the services. 

I have mentioned interviews with old residents and members. They 
are helpful, but they can be very treacherous, especially when recol- 
lection begins juggling with such definite facts as the purchase or gift 
of land, the erection of buildings, the laying of cornerstones, and con- 
secrations. I recall how firmly the older members of a parish insisted 
that the lot, on which the church and parish hall stand, had been 
given by a certain rich man, whose generosity left a permanent im- 
pression upon the history of the diocese. Checking the land records at 
the municipal building soon uncovered the error: he did not give the 
whole lot, but only the portion on which the parish hall stands— 
nearly twenty years after the church was erected—while the church lot 
was donated by another party, a real estate developer who owned a 
large tract in the neighborhood, and gave his name to a nearby street. 
The members had confused his surname with the Christian name of 
the later donor. 

Searching the land titles of a parish may uncover interesting facts 
and people. One of “my” churches stands on the site of a locally famous 
casino; another on land that once formed part of the property of an 
early large landowner in the national capital. A country church in 
Connecticut possesses part of the original “glebe,”’ given to the parish 
in colonial times. The history of the neighborhood sometimes is suffi- 
ciently interesting to justify an extensive account. Give your parish a 
setting, tie it to the ground; it didn’t drop from the sky like Diana 
of the Ephesians. Perhaps it grew because of the extension of a trolley 
line, from the ambition of a real estate speculator, or the enterprise 
of a new industry. How few parish histories ever tell us anything about 
such things! I remember reading a diocesan history that relates the 
founding of several parishes in a certain section of the state within 
a comparatively short time—and leaves the reader wondering about the 
cause. The fact is that the textile manufacturers of the region imported 
large numbers of British weavers. 
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The trouble with so much writing of church history in the past 
has been that the authors felt compelled to write chronicles and to say 
something pious. The general impression of the reader is that the Church 
grew in a social vacuum and was ministered to by disembodied entities. 
One doesn’t see the people, nor their surroundings, nor even the Church, 
but rather an ecclesiastical bureaucracy going through its motions. 

You cannot see these factors in proper perspective until you have 
investigated the records. Do that first, and then go around and see the 
“old-timers.” Often they remember accurately, and sometimes they don’t. 
Had I always accepted their dicta, the result certainly would have pleased 
them, but it would not have been history. Nearly every parish has 
factions and bears the scars of old conflicts. Don’t let anybody open 
them for personal reasons. People will try to. One wants you to ignore 
a former organist, who was “no good.” Another insists that a past 
rector was “terribly difficult to get along with”—in spite of the fact 
that he had a most successful pastorate, and became a very able and 
beloved bishop. And so on and on. Listen respectfully, then try to 
get the facts and write what you think is correct. But do not fail to 
read your work to a committee of the “old-timers” when the first draft 
is completed, or to get a number of typed copies and pass them around. 
I have read several of my histories to committees and enjoyed it hugely. 
The comments of some of the parishioners were pure gems, and one 
of the rectors is still ribbing me on one of my flowers of rhetoric. 


SOME IMPORTANT DON’TS 


Don’t trust local and county histories. There are few really superior 
town histories, and county histories often are half-baked commercial 
ventures, in which the churches are pious décor. 

Don’t compile a source book, loaded with long quotations from 
minutes. I am well acquainted with one such work, published more than 
fifty years ago by a large city parish. As a source book it is superb, 
but piles of it are still unsold. It is simply unreadable. 

Don’t splurge with an expensive lay-out. It has been my experience 
that the best seller is a well printed booklet with a heavy paper cover 
and a few well chosen illustrations, something that will sell for fifty 
or seventy-five cents. Most people shrink from a book with board 
covers, at a dollar or a dollar and a half. One of the parishes for which 
I wrote an anniversary history issued a book of this kind, a beautiful 
piece of book-making, but a very slow seller. After nearly six years, 
the parish still has a considerable supply on hand. The copies go one 
by one, as new members come in and want to know the background 
of the parish. 
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Many parish histories give an effect of suppressing something, as 
if the writers were afraid to let themselves go. I well remember 
the scathing comment of a priest, (now deceased, to the Church’s loss) 
who told me that he considered parish histories as, on the whole, the 
most dishonest publications he had ever known. Don’t be petty, but 
don't omit incidents that have a real place in the story, even though 
they may be painful. A row may mark a distinct change in the spiritual 
tone of the parish, a shift in emphasis, the founding of a new parish, 
a change from decline and spiritual dryness to new life and growth. 
Don’t conceal such facts, which everybody knows or will find out any- 
how. My present parish had a terrific blow-up when a former rector 
insisted upon Anglo-Catholic practices—and the fact is going to be 
mentioned in the history. 

Petty personal scandals are meaningless, as a rule, so far as 
the stream of parochial history is concerned. I recall one ludicrous 
incident that happened when I was working on my first story. One 
evening, about dinner time, came a telephone call from a well-known 
local business man, whom I had never met and did not suppose to 
have been connected with the parish. In a very nervous voice he said 
that he had heard about my gathering materials for a history, and 
added that, of course, not everything in the records should be pub- 
lished! Somewhat annoyed, I replied that a parish history shouldn't 
be a cornucopia of scandal, and that I had no intention of filling it 
with seamy personalia. Reassured, he promised to get a lot of copies 
when the story appeared—and I am not aware that he ever did that. 
Next Sunday, I asked the parish treasurer what it was all about. 
He grinned broadly. “Oh, that incident! You've got the records, you'll 
find it.” I did. In his salad days the gentleman had been janitor 
of the parish, had high words with the pastor, and had been called 
on the carpet by the committee of the chapel and asked for an apology. 
Thereafter his name dropped out of the records. I hope he slept well 
after he read the history. 


NINE TOPICS IN A GOOD PARISH HISTORY 


What, then, should a good parish history contain? I think that 
the following topics represent the minimum: 

(1) An account of the origins of the parish, not beginning with 
the formal establishment, but tracing the development of the com- 
munity and religious society from which it grew. 

(2) A survey of the group of founders, respecting their social 
position, occupations, addresses, etc., as found in the city directory 
or other available sources. Here may be some pleasant surprises for 
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the author and the reader, as well as insight into the spiritual char- 
acter of the group, which may have set the “tone” of the parish ever 
since their time. 

(3) The general history of the parish, perhaps in several chap- 
ters according to pastorates or other significant periods, with an effort 
to show the eras of growth or decline and the causes, and to link the 
story to social and economic changes, such as shifts in population, 
the coming of new national elements, etc. 

(4) A chapter on the ministers, including even lay-readers, with 
fairly complete biographical information, not confined to the period 
when they served the parish. This chapter may be cut from the general 
story, and placed in an appendix. 

(5) A list of the former and present parish officers—wardens 
and vestrymen, clerks and treasurers, with dates of service when pos- 
sible. This will take some sweating over the minutes and convention 
journals, but it is worth while. 

(6) A parish directory, including the clergy, officers of societies, 
guilds, and other organizations. 

(7) A chronology of the most important dates in the history of 
the parish, such as laying of cornerstones, dedications, arrivals and 
departures of pastors, anniversaries, etc. 

(8) A list of memorials, even though the facts often are most 
difficult to secure and few parishes ever attempt complete lists. I recall 
how the rector of my home parish worked to secure the list of me- 
morials—even getting dates of lives from tombstones! The number of 
gifts with inscriptions amazed everyone, and many never had been 
recorded _ before. 

(9) An essay on the records of the parish. Make a detailed in- 
ventory, giving the number of volumes of vital records, minutes, and 
other records, with the inclusive dates, and their locations at the time 
you wrote the history. Even records of societies might be included. 

All parts, 5-9, inclusive, should be appendices. 

As most parish histories are written for special occasions, they 
may be used for publicity, and to great advantage. In several instances 
I have published a history in the local newspaper, serially with illus- 
trations, for several days before the anniversary celebration. The re- 
sulting attendance was surprising, and in the case of my home parish, 
included many people who had not been inside the church for years, 
because they had moved to other places. Some were entirely unknown 
to the present congregation, but had attended Church school there, 
or had been baptized or married in the church. The offering was a 
most refreshing shower at a time when the parish needed it. If possible, 
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have the booklet ready at the time of the celebration. If not, publish what 
you have as a series of newspaper articles, and then, after gathering 
the criticisms and suggestions of readers, revise for permanent publi- 
cation. It is far better to have the book come out late, than to do a rush 
job to meet a deadline. 

The question of illustrations is nearly always wearisome and 
vexatious—and expensive. I would suggest a good frontispiece, pre- 
ferably an exterior view of the original or present church; a clear view 
of the interior at some festival; portraits of the clergymen—which 
sometimes are incredibly hard to get; and perhaps two or three photo- 
graphs of the congregation or of the Church school—or of both to- 
gether. Group pictures of organizations, such as the choir or the guilds, 
are likely to prove rather unsatisfactory, being interesting to later 
generations only if supplied with a key to the persons; and many of 
them are poorly posed or do not represent the life of the parish. 


These thoughts have been drawn from the composition of several 
parish histories over a period of about ten years. Due to the pressure 
of circumstances, I have not always been able to live up to my own 
ideals. But for the good of the Church, I ought to say: Do not what 
I have always done, but what I say. I hope that this essay will do 
something towards stimulating interest in well written and scholarly 
parish histories, which are the foundation stones for the history of 
the Church in the dioceses and in the nation. 
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BISHOP WHITEHOUSE AND THE CHURCH IN ILLINOIS 
By Percy V. Norwocd* 


1. ILLINOIS ELECTS AN ASSISTANT BISHOP 


Addressing the poorly attended 1846 convention of the diocese of 
Illinois, Bishop Chase, then in his seventy-first year and preoccupied 
with his beloved Jubilee College, announced : 


Since we last met in Convention I have become a CRIP- 
PLE; and my usefulness as an Itinerant Bishop is, in a 
measure, lost or destroyed. . . . In consequence . . . if the 
Diocese should be pleased to afford him support, I would 
advise the appointment of an Assistant Bishop. 


To this he added a timely reminder of the necessity of making adequate 
provision for the support of the episcopate. The next year an election 
was made under unusual circumstances which led to charges of undue 
influence. From an explanation of the bishop’s procedure issued by 
“D. C."" it appears that prior to the convention he had exacted from 
two of the clergy, whose opposition he anticipated, a promise to support 
the candidate he should name—Rev. James Britton, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio. In requesting the election of an assistant he begged the con- 
vention either to accept Mr. Britton or let the matter drop for the time. 
An attempt to postpone action was blocked, and Mr. Britton was duly 
elected and his testimonials signed. To provide a salary for the assist- 
ant bishop, Rev. Ezra Kellogg of St. James’, Chicago, offered to resign 
in his favor. Similar offers came from Rev. G. P. Giddings of Quincy, 
and from St. Paul’s. Springfield. However, at the General Convention 
of 1847 Mr. Giddings protested the election as irregular, and the House 
of Deputies refused to confirm. 

Because no provision seemed in prospect for the support of an 
assistant bishop, no further action was taken until 1851. By that time 
Bishop Chase’s health had become seriously impaired by repeated falls 
from his carriage, and he was unable to attend the regular June con- 
vention at Quincy. He did manage, however, to be present at a special 
convention in September at Pekin, only a few miles from Jubilee, and 


*Rev. Percy V. Norwood, Ph. D., is professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. 
1Presumably Dudley Chase, the bishop’s son. 
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renewed his request for an assistant. Again a determined minority 
attempted by various tactics to prevent an election, offering a reso- 
lution to investigate “whether any undue influence had been used or 
attempted.” It was charged that, untaught by his previous experience, 
the aged bishop had sent to certain of the clergy a circular letter 
soliciting their commitment to his candidate; and that money “had 
been tendered and distributed by the bishop among a portion of the 
clerical and lay delegates.” In reply he acknowledged that friends had 
provided means for bringing some of the poorer delegates to the con- 
vention so that an election might be held. His pathetic appeal moved 
the opposition to withdraw its resolution, and a committee (including 
the bishop) was appointed to place before the convention the name of 
a candidate on whom they could unanimously agree. The majority 
(four out of six) of the committee presented the name of Henry John 
Whitehouse, whom the convention promptly elected. He was con- 
secrated in St. George’s Church, New York, on November 20, 1851, 
and started at once for Illinois. The venerable Philander Chase sur- 
vived the consecration of his assistant by exactly ten months; where- 
upon Dr. Whitehouse entered on an episcopate of twenty-two years, as 
tempestuous as any this American Church has ever known. The ten- 
sion attendant upon his election may perhaps be regarded as a portent 
of troubles to come; for, strange as it may seem to us, there were evi- 
dently Episcopalians in Illinois who had no particular use for any bishop, 
and who sought occasion against the bishop placed over them by the 
action of their convention. The root of bitterness was at first financial 
(refusal to make adequate provision for episcopal support), but this 
developed speedily into unseemly personal and party antagonisms, the 
course of which must prove embarrassing to the candid chronicler. 


2. THE NEW BISHOP—AND THE OLD 


Henry John Whitehouse was born of English stock in New York 
City, August 19, 1803; graduated from Columbia in 1821, and from 
the General Theological Seminary three years later. In 1834 Geneva 
(Hobart) College honored him with a doctorate in divinity. He served 
rectorships in Reading, Pennsylvania, and Rochester, New York, be- 
fore becoming rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, in 1844. In 
1835 he declined election as the first bishop of Michigan. He probably 
first attracted Chase’s attention as an energetic member of the domestic 
committee of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. His per- 
sonal means and advantageous contacts were doubtless an added recom- 
mendation to a diocese essentially missionary and morbidly conscious 
of its own feeble resources. Chase regarded Whitehouse as an “evan- 
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gelical man.” This he was in the Hobartian sense, with apostolic order 
as the correlative of evangelical truth; but he was far from being an 
evangelical in the party meaning of the term, and his relations with 
that party and its agencies were anything but cordial. It may be per- 
tinent to remark that he was growing into manhood while Bishop Hobart 
was at the height of his powers and moulding the convictions of the 
younger clergy in New York. 

One could hardly imagine a greater contrast than that between 
the first bishop of Illinois and his successor. In birth, breeding, and 
background, in tastes, temperament, and endowments, they were poles 
apart. Yet the simple, naive farmer-bishop had hand-picked as his 
coadjutor the fastidious, versatile, aristocratic New Yorker. It ap- 
parently occurred to nobody at the time that a man born to affluence 
and culture, whose life for a half century had been cast in the East, 
might not easily be able to adjust himself to the conditions of frontier 
society. But it did not take long for Dr. Whitehouse to discover it; 
for in his convention address of 1853, referring to the contrast in 
training and temperament between himself and his predecessor, he re- 
marked that he was conscious of being deficient in “the peculiar hardi- 
hood of temperament and habit perhaps essential for a Western Diocese,” 
with a hint that he felt himself somewhat of a misfit and might find 
it prudent to resign his jurisdiction. 

Whitehouse was a versatile scholar with distinct attainments in 
the classics and modern languages, in theological, medical, and legal 
lore. Greenough White says of him: 


He was disposed to pride himself particularly upon his 
knowledge of the last mentioned branch—but his acquaintance 
with the subject proved. spiritually, somewhat of a siren in 
after years.* 


In his sermon at the bishop’s death, Dr. Clinton Locke, who greatly 
admired but did not love him, called him in scholarship facile princeps 
among the prelates of his generation. Charming in conversation and 
eloquent in the pulpit, he loved ‘“‘magnificent periods” and polysyllabic 
vocabulary. His long and provocative convention addresses attest his 
depth, his varied interests, and his oratorical gifts. He was a tireless 
worker ; dignified and courteous save when he felt his official position 
had been impugned. A man of vision and resource, of a plan and 
program fully matured and forcefully stated. He was concerned with 
every phase of the Church’s work, and no man in his time accom- 
plished more toward Christian reunion (with the Holy Orthodox 


*Apostle of the Western Church, p. 56f. 
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Church and the Church of Sweden particularly). He fought grimly 
the appearance of parochialism and divisive forces within his diocese 
and beyond—the evangelical party missionary societies—and bore on 
his person the marks of battle. Nothing so roused him as the in- 
difference of churchmen to the Church’s corporate task, and more than 
once he expressed an impatience which he later regretted. 

In his unpublished “Reminiscences,” Dr. Locke*® says of Bishop 
Whitehouse that he was “one of the worst judges of human nature 
have ever met.’ Further: 


He seemed completely to lack the power of seeing the 
effect certain positions taken would have on the public, how 
men would estimate them, whether a wise and eminently 
proper expediency did not counsel another course. . . . I 
attribute a great deal of Bishop Whitchouse’s trouble to his 
inability to look at things from any other standpoint than 
his own. 


There was in him an adamantine quality which knew not the mean- 
ing of conciliation when what he considered principle was at stake. 

Every inch a churchman, the bishop showed natural impatience 
at the narrow horizons, slow growth, and relative feebleness of the 
Church over which he presided. Between her catholic heritage and 
her pedestrian accomplishments he recognized a mournful discrepancy. 


As yet we are struggling on only as a smaller sect, and 
without influence that has grasped, anywhere, society to mould 

it or the public heart to move its impulses. Whether we can 

attain this ascendency over our broad land remains to be seen. 

We know that, as a branch of the Church universal, en- 

dowed with every gift of ministry, creeds, worship, and sacra- 

ments, in theory we ought thus to prevail. 
—Convention address, 1855. 

The bucolic Chase, with his rooted distrust of towns, could never 
“see” Chicago; the urban Whitehouse could think of no other place as 
the strategic center of diocesan administration. In the midst of his 
troubles Peoria would have welcomed him; but his discerning eye 
realized that it could not meet the situation. 


’Clinton Locke, who came out to Illinois in 1856, was for many years rector 
of Grace Church, Chicago, founder of St. Luke’s Hospital, long a member of 
the standing committee and deputy to the General Convention. During the period, 
1860-1900, he was perhaps the most prominent presbyter in the diocese. His 
recollections are a primary source for the Whitehouse episcopate. The library 
of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary has a typed copy of his “Reminiscences,” 
prepared to be read to the clergy round table. 
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3. RESIDENCE AND NON-RESIDENCE 


The new bishop's initial visit to his diocese in the autumn of 
1851 lasted only three weeks, after which he returned to spend the 
winter in New York, intending to be back in May. Illness delayed his 
return until the end of June, when he presided over his first con- 
vention in Bishop Chase’s absence. An effort to solve the financial 
problem was made by the offer of the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
Chicago; but this appeared impracticable unless there should be an 
assistant to perform routine parish duties—and none such could be 
found. In his address Bishop Whitehouse for the first time proposed 
the establishment of a “Bishop’s Church’”—the word“cathedral” was at 
that time shunned as un-American and undemocratic. The conven- 
tion resolved to press vigorously the accumulation of an episcopal fund, 
upon which, so far, little progress had been made. 

Although it had apparently been Whitehouse’s original intention 
to take up early residence in Illinois, yet for nine years, with nearly 
fatal consequences, he continued to live in New York, commuting as 
his duties demanded. This was relatively easy after the rails reached 
Chicago in 1853! His delay in taking residence in his diocese has 
been variously accounted for. It is emphatically not true that he 
neglected his work or his field. Obviously, the Chicago of the eighteen- 
fifties, only twenty years from the frontier, did not offer the cultural 
advantages to which he had been accustomed and amid which he 
naturally preferred to rear his family. Neither salary nor housing had 
been provided, and there was no disposition to provide them so long 
as the bishop touched Chicago’s pride by remaining nonresident. He 
would not bring on his family without home and salary. Here lay 
the issue of the first feud between Dr. Whitehouse and his diocese, which 
the public press aired with morbid delight. 

The convention of 1853 approved the plan of the “Bishop’s Church” 
as “peculiarly adaptive to the permanent interests of the diocese and 
the Church at large.” It also expressed approval of the bishop’s 
delay in removing his home and family to Illinois ‘tas necessary to the 
continued effort for accomplishing his benevolent purpose.” It was 
felt that by continuing to reside for a while in New York he might 
more easily obtain financial help from the East through his contacts 
and influence there. But a year later it was resolved: 


Whereas, it is the anxious desire of the Churchmen of 
Illinois to have their Bishop resident among them . . . and 
of a right a Bishop’s residence should be within the bounds 
of his jurisdiction: Therefore, Resolved, That this Conven- 
tion do now, with dutiful respect and affectionate earnestness, 
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request the Bishop to take up his abode in the Diocese, at the 
earliest opportunity possible. Resolved, That the sum of $2,000 
annually be assessed . . . for the support of the Episcopate 


To the second of these resolutions slight attention was paid, and in 
1856 the committee on the episcopal fund chided the convention for 
promises unfulfilled, pledges unkept, and mounting arrears in salary; 
to which indictment 14 of the clergy and 16 lay delegates (including 
most, if not all the Chicago parishes) replied that they considered 
the pledges for salary to be contingent upon the bishop’s taking up 
residence. An attempt to rent a house for the diocesan came to nothing. 
And the Whitehouse family did not appear. 

Stung by friction and criticism, the bishop tendered his resig- 
nation at the General Convention of 1856 “in confidence that I should 
have the privilege of retiring from a position which circumstances had 
rendered painfully oppressive.” But the House of Bishops refused to 
accept his resignation, and the convention passed the canon requiring 
a bishop to reside within his diocese. The bishop of Illinois con- 
tinued non-resident. The 1859 diocesan convention formally requested 
him to give “an expression of his intentions” regarding removal. In 
reply he “communicated . . . at length his views on the subject.” 
Upon this Dr. Locke remarks that it was a capital example of the 
use of words to conceal meaning. After Whitehouse had promised 
to come into residence within two years his convention referred the 
whole controversy to the House of Bishops, with the request that it 
“take such action as in its wisdom and good judgment will promote 
the peace and quiet of this diocese and the satisfaction of the Church 
generally.” A resolution of the House of Bishops* advised the bishop 
of Illinois “in view of all the circumstances, to transfer, as speedily 
as possible, the residence of his family to Illinois.” Whereupon Dr. 
Whitehouse promised compliance: and within a year he leased a house 
and brought his family to Chicago. 

His plans called for a free and open “Bishop’s Church,” under 
the diocesan’s direct control, with schools, a seminary, a missionary 
centre, and an episcopal residence. In this project Dr. Whitehouse 
was a pioneer, and deserves to be regarded as the father of our American 
cathedral system. Early in his episcopate he contracted with one Cyrenius 
Beers, a prominent member of Trinity parish, to purchase two lots on 
Jackson between Wabash and Michigan; one for his residence, the 
other for the “Bishop’s Church.” Plans were drawn and the State 
legislature provided for vesting title in “The Bishop of Illinois and his 


4Journal, House of Bishops, 1859, p. 177. 
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successors in office” as a corporation sole. However, since during the 
long period of non-residence no attempt was made to occupy, Beers de- 
manded the return of his property, rapidly increasing in value. For 
years the Beers lots controversy dragged its way through diocesan 
conventions and the public press, arousing bitter criticism and hot 
partisanship. The standing committee advised the bishop to exercise his 
discretion in proceeding according to his original purpose, ignoring 
Beers’ demand to recover the land. The matter was finally settled when 
Beers paid the bishop $6,000 to relinquish all claim to the property. 
The money was used to purchase the building of the weak Church of 
the Atonement for the “Bishop’s Church”; while Trinity presently occu- 
pied the Beers site. Beers’ friends felt that he had been shabbily treated ; 
and when the convention of 1860 approved the transaction the Chicago 
clergy and parishes unanimously withheld their approval. An attempt 
to turn Grace Church over to the bishop was foiled by the parishioners. 

In the midst of this turmoil, S. H. Kerfoot, a friend of Beers and 
a member of the standing committee, published a pamphlet, Bishop 
Whitehouse and the Diocese of Illinois (1860), unparalleled in its 
vitriolic attack upon the diocesan’s alleged autocratic temper and finan- 
cial disingenuousness. The “nature of the man” breeds dislike of re- 
ligion in the young and Church people refuse to allow such a bishop 
to confirm their children. The corporation sole is a piece of arrogance 
fraught with disastrous possibilities. Mr. Beers has been the victim 
of sharp practice. The Church in Illinois is being wrecked beyond 
repair by the conduct of its ecclesiastical head. Not a single Chicago 
clergyman can be found to take his part. 

Now it is abundantly clear that Dr. Whitehouse was free from 
the least spark of personal avarice and self-seeking. In the Beers 
matter he had acted with full legality and upon the advice of his stand- 
ing committee. And “downstate” he had a considerable party devoted 
to him. His concern for adequate missionary stipends is evident from 
his convention addresses. But in the midst of the feud he had, with 
extreme indiscretion, scolded the Chicago clergy and parishes in caustic 
vein for their failure to rally about him. To illustrate their obstruc- 
tiveness he called public attention to the fact that in 1859-60 the nine 
Chicago parishes contributed only $189 out of more than a thousand 
dollars raised for missions in the diocese, and presented for confirmation 
only 76 out of a total of 360—a blunt indictment of the city churches for 
slacking and pure congregationalism. In a circular reply’ to these 
charges the Chicago rectors (without dissent) flatly challenged the 
accuracy of the bishop’s figures. They then went on to affirm 


5This circular is printed in the Kerfoot pamphlet, pp. 44-6. 
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the plainly expressed unwillingness of many to receive the holy 
rite [of confirmation], or allow their families to receive it from 
the hands of our Bishop. To this fact, most of us must bear 
reluctant testimony. As to our Diocesan Missions, we can only 
hope that this attempt of the Bishop to depreciate our efforts 
will not add to the difficulty we already contend with in per- 
suading our people to contribute to the support of the Mission- 
aries he nominates. One more suggestion: if the Bishop’s state- 
ments are erroneous in these relations, may they not be in other 
particulars ? 

(This statement, dated Sept. 20, 1860, is signed by the 
rectors of the nine Chicago parishes. ) 


Some of the opposition continued the war on another front. In 
1849 the Illinois legislature had incorporated the trustees of the diocese. 
In 1853 Whitehouse had procured legislation recognizing the bishop 
of Illinois as a corporation sole. Now (1861) his adversaries, working 
behind his back and with no authority from the convention, enlisted 
the state senator from Cook County to procure, in the greatest secrecy, 
the repeal of the latter act. The bishop regarded this high-handed pro- 
cedure as not only an insult to himself but as an infringement upon 
rights inherent in the episcopal office. Protesting vigorously, he treated 
the repeal as null and void, in this sustained by competent legal au- 
thority and the approval of his convention. 

Before the storm cleared away and happier days dawned upon 
this troubled diocese, one more distressing incident occurred, the exodus 
at Trinity Church, Chicago, in October, 1861. This was Beers’ parish 
and decidedly unfriendly to the bishop. For several years its contri- 
butions to the episcopate fund and to missions (save through the par- 
tisan Pastoral Aid Society which the bishop did not recognize) were 
virtually nil. At a visitation Whitehouse roundly scored the congre- 
gation for negligence and disloyalty. What he said was doubtless 
true and thoroughly deserved. But under the circumstances it was tact- 
less and injudicious of him to say it. The rector protested. And at 
the offertory almost the entire congregation rose and left the church. 
The bishop reported this incident to the standing committee as a studied 
affront, and was advised that while Dr. Whitehouse might overlook it, 
the bishop of Illinois could not afford to overlook it, and that, therefore, 
he ought to refuse to make further visitations to the parish until proper 
apology had been tendered. 

In 1864-5 occurred the Cracraft trouble at Galesburg, in the course 
of which a contumacious clergyman was inhibited, a recalcitrant con- 
gregation excommunicated, and a heated correspondence exchanged be- 
tween the ecclesiastical authorities of Illinois and Ohio (Bp. McIlvaine). 
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The issue here was a mixture of politics and churchmanship. An ardent 
Republican as well as a decided evangelical, Cracraft preached politi- 
cal sermons offensive to some members of his congregation. However, 
the Galesburg vestry insisted on keeping him as rector despite the bishop. 
Judge Lawrence of the Illinois Supreme Court, a member of the parish, 
wrote a most unjudicial letter to the Chicago Tribune, in which the 
bishop’s patriotism was impugned. Other papers took the matter up 
and made much of the fact that Whitehouse had offered prayer at the 
recent Democratic national convention and had expressed disapproval 
of the bishops’ pastoral of 1862. He was labeled a “copperhead” 
and a “friend of Jeff Davis.” His great offense seems to have been 
that he did not believe in political pronouncements by the Church. 
The Republican press could not resist the temptation to point the con- 
trast between him and the “patriotic” bishop of Ohio. 

These matters, however unedifying, form an important part of 
the history of the episcopate in Illinois in those lusty days and illustrate 
vividly the rugged mores of the frontier. His indiscretions apart, the 
bishop seems on the whole less to blame than his adversaries. A stout 
churchman, he could not abide the Church acting like a sect or torn 
by party alignment. A statesman, he spoke with force and penetration 
upon the great issues confronting the Church and nation, while avoiding 
partisan politics. Chief pastor of an essentially missionary diocese, 
his indignation kindled against complacent Chicago parishes which re- 
fused to do their part. A man of vision, he saw that the total heritage 
of the Episcopal Church gave her a rightful leadership which she 
refused to claim. It is a pity that the varied abilities of the man were 
long obscured in the bitterness of controversy, that his passion for 
the Church and her mission was given perverse interpretation by people 
whose vision could not rise above the parochial and partisan. At the 
same time, it is doubtless true that he did on occasion stand too much 
on his own dignity, when by bending a little he could have disarmed 
his opponents. 


4. PARTY CONTROVERSY. THE CHENEY CASE 


Much of the year 1866 the bishop spent in Europe studying the 
ecclesiastical situation: Paris, Madrid, Rome, Florence, and Naples, 
where he conferred with leaders of the Italian movement of Roman 
Catholic reform; the Scandinavian churches and their bishops; Moscow, 
where he fraternized with distinguished Orthodox ecclesiastics. From 
Moscow he sent a message to his convention outlining his travels and 
labors on behalf of catholic unity. In England he participated in the 
consecration of bishops for Calcutta and China and sat in discussions 
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to prepare agenda for the first Lambeth Conference. Oxford honored 
him with a doctorate in divinity. On hearing all this the convention 
resolved, 


That while we feel deeply the absence of our dear and 
faithful Bishop, yet we trust that his present labors and efforts 
will contribute to the restoration of intercommunion among all 
branches of the Catholic Church, as we feel assured they will 
form a brilliant feature in his public life. 


On his return, in March, 1867, he was welcomed home in triumph at 
a diocesan service held in Trinity Church—the parish which had so 
recently affronted him, and on the very “Beers lots” that had occasioned 
so much animosity. This gathering marked the beginning of a new and 
happier period for the Church in Illinois. 

Acting upon the wishes of Archbishop Longley, the presiding 
bishop® appointed Bishop Whitehouse to preach the sermon at the open- 
ing service of the first Lambeth Conference. In his diary, Bishop Tait’ 
noted that 


the sermon . . . was wordy. but not devoid of a certain kind 
of impressiveness . . . I like the Bishop of Illinois . . . though 
it certainly seemed to me that he was too fluent. 


Tait continues with an amusing anecdote concerning a flowery speech 
by Bishop Whitehouse at a meeting of General Convention. This time 
Cambridge made him a doctor of laws, amid undergraduate cheers for 
the “Red Men of the Prairies.” Before his return to Chicago he visited 
the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands. 

Out of these contacts abroad an ecumenical attitude was taking 
form in the bishop’s mind. To the convention of 1868 he spoke earnestly 
and at length about Christian unity in Catholic terms and our respon- 
sibility therein. He stressed the sacramental theology implicit in the 
Anglican system. Ritualism, indeed, has its perils, but it is a move- 
ment potent for good provided its excesses can be controlled. “It is,” 
he said prophetically, “to enter permanently into our Church’s life, strug- 
gle, and discipline.” We need wisdom to use it aright in the present 
age. In the course of his addresses he expressed himself as follows: 


In the regeneration by Holy Baptism, in the spiritual and 
ineffable presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, with the 
mystical nutriment through His Body and Blood, as well as in 
the definition of the Sacraments generally, there is virtual con- 


®The circumstances are given in Hopkins, Life of John Henry Hopkins, p. 403. 
TDavidson and Benham, Archibald Campbell Tait, I, 378. 
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currence in the accepted standards of the historic Churches, 
Eastern, Western, and Anglican, and including, largely, the 
Continental | Lutheran and Reformed] bodtes in the same cate- 
gory. 


Although a resolution of the convention endorsed the bishop’s 
remarks on unity, a half-dozen militant evangelicals, distressed by the 
implications of the words quoted above, issued a “Protest,” to which 
additional signatures were obtained both within the diocese and_be- 
yond. In so doing they omitted the italicized portion of the offending 
passage. It was charged that the bishop’s words tended to imperil 
the purity of the Church’s faith and to undermine its scriptural foun- 
dations. Evidently the reference to baptismal regeneration was found 
particularly objectionable. To the protest Bishop Whitehouse devoted 
a lengthy section of his convention address of 1869, charging that it 
was “part of an effort to disturb seriously the Church, not merely in 
this diocese but in others of the Northwest.” It is a form of the same 
agitation and appeal to prejudice which has launched voluntary partisan 
missionary societies to the detriment of the official missionary agencies 
of the Church. He continued with an erudite defense of the passage 
excepted to, by citation from the formularies and theologians of the 
Reformation churches. 

It would hardly be amiss to regard this episode as the beginning— 
so far as its beginning can be fixed at any one point—of the Re- 
formed Episcopal schism. Aroused by Bishop Whitehouse’s catholi- 
cizing tendencies, Dr. Cheney and his friends among “evangelical men” 
organized the Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Religion in the 
Northwest and invited Bishop Cummins, recently rector of Trinity, 
Chicago, to address a mass-meeting in its behalf. Whitehouse assailed 
this movement as “designed to disturb my diocese and factious in char- 
acter.” He requested Cummins not to take part in the meeting; then 
entered formal protest with the support of his standing committee.® 
Under the circumstances, the assistant bishop of Kentucky could only 
decline the invitation, although he had the backing of such bishops as 
Mcllvaine, Bedell, Alfred Lee, and Clarkson (Whitehouse’s old adver- 
sary while rector of St. James’, Chicago), some of whom urged him 
to ignore the protest of the bishop of Illinois. The correspondence® was 
given wide publicity and stirred up no little bad feeling. Cummins did, 
however, come to Chicago in February, 1869, to speak in behalf of the 
“creat” evangelical societies. Whitehouse branded this visit as an 

8The Whitehouse-Cummins correspondence was published by the former in 


a pamphlet dated March 8, 1869. 
®Cf. Memoir of George David Cummins, by his wife. Chs. 30-33. 
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“aggression.” In the summer of that same year the vestry of Trinity 
invited its former rector to supply its pulpit during the vacation of Dr. 
Sullivan (later bishop of Algoma). Bishop Whitehouse expostulated 
with the vestry and again virtually inhibited his episcopal brother. 
“I. . . do protest against your visiting my diocese to officiate in 
any manner within its bounds.”?® Cummins vindicated ‘evangelical 
liberty’’ by coming for one Sunday only. 

In all this it may seem that the bishop of Illinois was acting with 
indefensible harshness, if not positively ultra vires; but it is doubtless 
true that he had ample reason to dread the presence of Cummins as an 
encouragement to faction already acute within his jurisdiction. The in- 
cident did not make for more cordial relations between the contending 
groups. Bishop Clarkson of Nebraska at this point wrote of White- 
house as 


a man who has done more than any man in the American 
Church to defy its law. Nothing but the clemency and loyalty 
of the Illinois clergy saved him from trial in days gone by. . . 
I think he should be presented for trial for false teaching. 

{Clarkson to Cummins, July 29, 1869. The context refers 
to the presentation of Cheney for trial.] 


Indeed, to understand the true significance of the Cummins-Whitehouse 
collision it is necessary to remember that it coincided in time with the 
opening stages of the Cheney controversy; and that both were major 
aspects of the party struggle which convulsed the American Church 
in the years just before and after 1870. Illinois was the obvious and 
logical battleground, and as such perhaps deliberately chosen by the ex- 
treme evangelicals. Already Mcllvaine had written: “If there is to be 
war, let us have it, and let those who raise such pretensions bear the re- 
sponsibility.” 

Early in 1869, Dr. Charles Edward Cheney of Christ Church, Chi- 
cago, began to omit the words regenerate, regeneration, in the Baptismal 
Office. As this became a matter of wide knowledge—and something of a 
scandal—the bishop felt himself bound to admonish the offender. Cheney 
continued openly defiant, and the ‘Hildebrandine Whitehouse” (as 
Greenough White calls him) had him presented for trial. The trial 
opened in July with an imposing array of legal talent on both sides. 
Melville W. Fuller, later chief justice of the supreme court of the United 
States, acting as Cheney’s senior counsellor, raised technical objections 
to the competence of the ecclesiastical court, invoked the “secular arm,” 
and obtained from the superior court an injunction halting the trial. 


10Memoir of George David Cummins, by his wife, p. 3638. 
11Ge0. David Cummins, p. 317. 
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After the Illinois supreme court had voided the injunction the trial pro- 
ceeded. On February 7, 1871, Cheney was suspended, the sentence termi- 
nable on his contrition and promise of conformity; but since he re- 
mained obdurate he was again presented, tried, and on June second of 
the same year deposed from the ministry. 

The “Hildebrandine” bishop has been strongly censured for severity 
and lack of understanding in his handling of the Cheney case. He has 
been called a persecutor of a man of whose theology he disapproved, 
although that theology had been held to be permissible within the 
area of legitimate Anglicanism. However, it is to be noted that action 
was not taken on the ground of Cheney’s sacramental doctrine; but 
because he had, as an individual, deviated of deliberate purpose from 
the Church’s official liturgy and had been proved contumacious in the 
face of pleading and admonition. In his reminiscences, Dr. Locke 
affirms, from his intimate knowledge of the whole affair, that Bishop 
Whitehouse offered to allow Cheney to make any proper explanation 
to relieve scruples of conscience, provided he would use the Baptismal 
Office in its integrity. And all along the bishop had the support of his 
standing committee and convention. 

The deposed Cheney continued to officiate in Christ Church with 
the connivence of wardens and vestry. So there was further protracted 
litigation in the civil courts to recover the property. At long last it 
was ended by an ingenious device: There was a mortgage on the church 
building. The vestry allowed interest payments to lapse so that one 
of its members could buy in the title on foreclosure and lease it to 
the Reformed Episcopal congregation. 

With the exodus of the “Cheneyites” the diocese of Illinois found 
peace after a quarter-century of almost uninterrupted turmoil. The bit- 
terness of controversy had been costly to the Church and to its bishop. 
The old financial troubles reappeared in much their old form. The 
Church at large looked askance at the Church in Illinois, the scene 
of such unseemly wrangling and unflattering publicity. 

Nevertheless, its increase in clergy and parishes, and in communi- 
cant strength, had kept fairly well abreast of the growth of population 
in the state, although with a serious retardation in the southern part. 
In 1852 there were 33 clergy and 50 congregations, with 1,346 com- 
municants. By 1873 the number of clergy was slightly over 90, the con- 
gregations had increased to approximately one hundred, and the com- 
municants to more than 6,000. The five Chicago parishes of 1852 had 
become 14 by 1873. 

More remarkable was the development of a strong Church con- 
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sciousness,'* attesting Bishop Whitehouse’s leadership and powers of 
persuasion. Philander Chase had been a missionary with the Bible 
in one hand, the Prayer Book in the other. Whitehouse presented to 
his people the Episcopal Church as a free and reformed Catholic body 
and claimed for it the exercise of its total heritage. There was no 
mistaking his sympathies. Repeatedly, he made apostolic order a theme 
of his addresses. Whether he consciously took John Henry Hobart 
as his model is a matter for conjecture; but surely it is not amiss 
to think of him as the Hobart of the Midwest. And certainly the 
Church in Illinois bears more positively the stamp of his personality 
and influence than it does of the pioneer Chase. 

In 1870 the convention voted to divide the state into three dioceses, 
but the House of Bishops refused consent on the ground that no proper 
provision had been made for the support of the episcopate; and the 
division was deferred for another seven years. 

Bishop Whitehouse did not long survive to enjoy the fruits of 
peace. The end came suddenly, just short of his seventy-first birthday. 
On Sunday, August 9, 1874, he was stricken by apoplexy and passed 
away the following day. After an impressive funeral service in the 
cathedral his body was taken to New York for burial. 


A Warrior BisHop: DEFENDER OF THE FaItTH" 


12This will become evident to anyone going through the convention journals, 
1866-1874. 
18Clinton Locke, Memorial Sermon, at the bishop’s death, p. 12. 
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JOSEPH PILMORE, ANGLICAN EVANGELICAL 
By Nelson Waite Rightmyer* 


The date was August 1, 1769; the place, the city of Leeds, where 
the Rev. John Wesley had called together a group of his itinerant 
preachers in their annual conference. Not everyone was there, only 
those who had the particular invitation of Mr. Wesley and those who 
could be spared from the work of preaching the Kingdom. The ques- 
tion came up as to what should be done about the followers of Wesley 
who had emigrated to America. In Philadelphia, New York and Balti- 
more, groups had already organized themselves for meetings of prayer 
and praise and mutual consolation in the Faith. Who would go, was 
the question on the mind of everyone. Finally, there were two volun- 
teers, Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, who agreed to go out 
as missionaries from England.’ 


EARLY LIFE IN ENGLAND 


Pilmoor, in whom we are particularly interested, was born on Octo- 
ber 31, 1729, in Tadmouth, Yorkshire.*, His parents were members of 
the Church of England and it was not until he was sixteen that he 
became acquainted with John Wesley, who educated him at Kingswood 
School. Kingswood had been organized by John Wesley for the edu- 
cation of the sons of his preachers. It was a good school for its day 
and Pilmoor was educated in the classics (Hebrew, Greek and Latin) 
as well as in the common branches of learning. This was to stand 
him in good stead in later vears, for after the American Revolution 
one of the difficulties which prevented the Methodist preachers from 
being ordained by the new American episcopate was a lack of knowledge 
in the classical languages on the part of the Methodist preachers. Pil- 
moor’s education at Kingswood enabled him to meet the requirements 
and thus eventually become a priest in the American Church. After 
finishing at Kingswood, he had been an itinerant preacher in Pembrook- 

*Dr. Rightmyer is assistant professor of Ecclesiastical History at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School. 

'Prior to his ordination the name is always spelled Pilmoor, afterwards 
always Pilmore. 

*Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography; Abel Stevens, The History of 
the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century Called Methodism, etc. (N. Y.: 


Eaton & Mains, n. d.), 1; W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (New 
York, 1859), Vol. V, 266-270. 
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shire for four years prior to his appointment to America in 1769.* 

Pilmoor has ofttimes been overlooked in the study of American 
Church history, perhaps because he started out as a Methodist, but re- 
fused to leave the Anglican Communion. Consequently he has not been 
of as great interest to the Methodists as were Asbury, Coke and others 
who remained in that communion. On the other hand, Pilmoor was 
always too extreme an Evangelical to have taken an outstanding place 
among the more conservative eighteenth and nineteenth century Anglican 
preachers. 

His influence was not great so far as permanent accomplishments 
were concerned, but his Journal, which he kept like all good Methodists, 
is one of the documents of the eighteenth century which deserves more 
attention than it has received. Unfortunately, it has never been published. 
It was copied and put in typescript by the Rev. J. Cornelius Hudson 
and Mahlon G. Moyer and is now deposited in the Historical Society 
of the Philadelphia Annual Conference. It is a fascinating document 
and brings in many intimate details and deserves publication. In this 
short review of Pilmore’s life I shall quote rather fully from the Journal 
and I hope in a subsequent article to make more extensive use of the 
Journal than is possible at this time. 

Before breaking up, the Leeds Conference of 1769 took up an 
offering amounting to £70 to defray the expenses of the two mission- 
aries to America. £70 was not much money for two men to travel 
3,000 miles and settle themselves in a new land. Theirs would be no 
“Grand Tour.” 

It is clear then that the offering of the Leeds Conference would 
do little more than provide the passage for two men and, perhaps, 
two or three months’ stipend. It may have been this early-acquired fru- 
gality which enabled Joseph Pilmore in his later years to accumulate 
a quite tidy sum, which would form the basis of the endowments for 
both the St. George’s Society of Philadelphia, and the episcopate in 
Pennsylvania.* 

Before they left London the Rev. George Whitefield sent for 
Pilmore and Boardman to give them the benefit of his knowledge of con- 
ditions in the New World. Pilmore says, “We had been a few days in 
London when the Rev. George Whitefield sent for us—as he had been 
long in America, he know what direction to give us and treated us 
with all the kindness and tenderness of a father in Christ. Difference 
of sentiment made no difference in love and affection. He prayed heartily 

8Journal, 1. 
4See Stevens, op. cit., I: 404; also Philadelphia Wills, book 8, page 454; 


also Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, V: 20. He left $8,162.52 to the 
Society and to the episcopal endowment. 
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for us, and commended us to God and the word of His grace; so we 
parted in love, hoping soon to meet where parting is no more.’® That 
same day he records, “Sun. 20; the Rev. Mr. Charles Wesley preached 
and administered the Sacrament in Spittelfields. . . . At five, I preached 
in the Foundry . . .”8 

The problem of the authority of his mission in the Church was 
one which seems to have troubled Pilmore even as early as 1769, when 
he was beginning this new venture for Christ. He had itinerated in 
Pembrookshire under Wesley’s direction, but this was a new land with 
new opportunities and from his Journal it seems he saw the need to 
justify himself. He writes, “We had what we believed, a call from 
God, we had the approbation and authority of three godly clergymen 
of the Church of England. And we had likewise the authority of more 
than an hundred Preachers of the Gospel who are laboring day and 
night to save souls from destruction, and advance the Kingdom of 
Christ. Hence we concluded we had full power according to the New 
Testament, to preach the everlasting Gospel and do all possible good to 
mankind.” 

Pilmore and Boardman felt their responsibility for the religious 
lives of the passengers and crew of the ship upon which they were to sail. 
He records on Sunday, September 2, 1769: “Sunday, the wind died 
away and the sea was calm so that we had prayers and a sermon on 
the Quarterdeck. Mr. Boardman preached on ‘The great day of His 
Wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand?’ The sailors and steerage 
passengers all behaved so remarkably well that we had public worship 
upon the beach again in the afternoon. . . .’8 


METHODIST MINISTRY IN AMERICA 


They landed at Gloucester Point, New Jersey, October 24, 1769, and 
he wrote as follows, to John Wesley: “Reverend Sir: We are safely 
arrived here after a tedious passage of nine weeks. I have preached 
several times and the people flock to hear in multitudes. Sunday evening 
I went out on the Common. I had the stage appointed for the horse- 
race for my pulpit, and, I think, between four and five thousand hearers, 
who heard with attention, still as night. The people in general like 
to hear the word and seemed to have some idea of Salvation by grace.’ 


5Journal, 5. 

bid. 

8Journal, 7. 

®Norris S. Barratt, History of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, 113-116; 
Journal, 9-10. 
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The one hundred or more Methodists of Philadelphia, who had 
been under the leadership of Captain Webb up until this time, must 
certainly have done a good job of advertising, because at this time the 
population of Philadelphia was about forty thousand.’° This would 
mean that Pilmore had for his congregation between ten and twelve 
per cent of the population of the city. Little wonder then that he was 
enthusiastic about his reception. Pilmore’s preaching in Philadelphia 
was usually at five o’clock in the morning and at five in the evening, 
in order that he might avoid any conflict with the regular services 
of the Church.” 

Very early in his stay in Philadelphia he came in contact with the 
Church, and here, as in almost every other case where he met the 
clergy and recorded the meetings, he spoke of them-in the highest 
terms. One rarely if ever finds him criticizing the clergy. This is all the 
more remarkable, for he traveled from one end of the colonies to the 
other, even in Virginia, where the clergy have been looked upon with 
scorn by Virginia Methodists. 

Pilmore usually approved of both the sermons and the morals 
of the clergy. On his first arrival in Philadelphia he says, “In the evening 
we had the happiness to hear a Gospel Minister in the St. Paul’s Church. 
He preached a very unusual sermon on ‘Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.’"**? On February 26 he records, 
"= . Afterwards I went with Captain Webb to wait on the Rev. 
Mr. Stringer, who received us with the utmost civility and respect. God 
has greatly blessed his ministry in the City and a many have been added 
to the Church. My heart rejoices to find faithful ministers of every de- 
nomination, but especially of the Episcopal Church . . . "** Again 
he records, “Sun. 5. . . . We had a blessed time at St. Paul’s at the 
Sacrament—My soul did truly eat Christ’s flesh and drink His blood, 
and found it meat indeed—. . .”™* 

Throughout his Journal Pilmore continually speaks of receiving 
the sacrament at the hands of the regular clergy and I find little evi- 
dence to support Sweet’® that “Both Pilmore and Boardman when- 
ever possible received the sacrament at the Methodist Church.” On the 
contrary we find numerous references showing that he attended the 
preaching of the Methodists in the morning only to go to the Church 
at a later hour for the sacrament. “Mr. Webb preached in the morning, 

Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen (New York, 1942), 18. 

Rey. S. F. Hotchkin, “The Rev. Joseph Pilmore, D. D.,” in The Standard 
of the Cross and the Church, March 16, 1889. 

12Journal,9. See also W. W. Sweet, Men of Zeal, 104. 

13Journal, 10. 


14Joyurnal, 12. 
15Men of Zeal, 97. 
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and his word was attended with power—Afterwards we heard Mr. 
Stringer and received the sacrament at St. Paul’s Church and in the 
evening I preached to a crowded audience . . .”?* 

Piimore enjoyed preaching and his sermons, the notes of which 
I shall discuss farther along in this article, are sermons which most 
of us could preach today with profit, but he found it difficult to preach 
to children. Remembering that he was but thirty years of age at this 
time one wonders that he found it so difficult to adapt himself to this 
kind of audience. Certainly his preaching was always lively and in- 
teresting, nevertheless he records, “At three o'clock I met the children 
for the first time and found it much more difficult to speak to them than 
to preach to the most sensible hearers.’’"” 

By June, 1770, the Philadelphia Methodists under Pilmore’s leader- 
ship had bought St. George’s, although they had been using it since 
November, 24, 1769.1" This building had been erected by a German Re- 
formed congregation which had been unable to meet the costs of con- 
struction. it was then bought by the Methodist Society after a forced 
sale, but as late as 1778 it had no floors and no glass in the windows.’® 
The purchase of this building for the Methodist Society created ani- 
mosity on the part of many who had been faithful to Pilmore and his 
followers because it seemed to indicate that this was the first step in 
creating a schism. I think it is perfectly safe to say that Pilmore was 
absolutely honest when he issued a statement absolving the Society from 
that intention. He writes in his Journal,?® “As I would not wish to do 
anything in secret that will not bear the light, nor even mislead or im- 
pose upon people, I resolved to lay before the Congregation the only 
design we had in coming to America, and the reason of our buying the 
Church, that they might be able to judge for themselves whether they 
ought to encourage us or no—According I read in public the follow- 
ing particulars—l. That the Methodist Society was never designed to 
make a separation from the Church of England or be looked upon as a 
Church. 2. That it was first and is still intended for the benefit of all 
those of every denomination who being truly convinced of sin, and the 
danger they are exposed to, earnestly desire to flee from the wrath to 
come. 3, That any person who is so convinced and desires admittance 
into the Society, will readily be received as a probationer. 4. That those 
who walk according to the oracles of God, and thereby give proof of 

Tournal, 18. 

‘Journal, 2). 

1STournal, 16. See also N. W. Rightmyer, “Churches Under Enemy Occu- 
pation.” Church History, X1IV: 1, 58 (March, 1945). 

19The British used it as a riding school when they oecenpied the city of 


Philadelphia during the Revolutionary War. 
*0Journal, 19 ff. 
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their sincerity will be readily admitted into full connection with the 
Methodists. 5. That if any person or persons in the Society, walk dis- 
orderly and transgress the holy laws of God, we will admonish him of 
his error—we will strive to restore him in the Spirit of meekness— 
we will bear with him for a time, but if he remain incorrigible and im- 
penitent, we must then of necessity inform him, he is no longer a mem- 
ber of the Society. 6. That the Church now purchased is for the use 
of this Society for public worship of Almighty God. 7. That a subscrip- 
tion will immediately be set on foot to defray the debt of said church— 
and an exact acct. kept of all the benefactions given for that purpose. 
8. That the deeds of settlement shall be made as soon as convenient 
and exactly according to the plan of the settlement of all the Methodist 
Chapels in England, Scotland and Ireland—I then told the people, we 
leave our native land, not with desire to make divisions among them or 
promote a schism but to gather together in one the people of God that 
are scattered abroad, and revive spiritual religion, this is our one point, 
Christ that died for us, to live in us and reign over us in all things.”’** 

This theme of preaching to his congregation of the wrath to come 
is a characteristic of Pilmore’s early preaching. His later years were 
devoted much more to the preaching of the love of God. It has been 
said that the Anglicans are concerned particularly with the grace of 
God and in this Pilmore was no exception. He notes in his Journal, 
“How clear it is from the Scripture, that there is no merit or worthiness 
in anything done by the creature—Man is a guilty ruined sinner, he is 
prone to evil as the sparks fly upward, and has nothing to recommend 
him to the favor of God or procure his grace—hence it is, he can never 
be saved by works. He must come as a guilty criminal—fall down as a 
hell-deserving sinner at the feet of Jesus and cry for mercy through 
the merits of the Redeemer, then shall he find acceptance, and God will 
be his salvation—his complete and eternal salvation: But the self suffi- 
cient Pharisee, and all that trust in their own legal righteousness who 
would gladly bring a price of their own shall be disappointed; . . .”*? 

In 1772 and 1773 Pilmore journeyed as far south as Georgia, preach- 
ing at every opportunity and establishing small societies wherever pos- 
sible. This section of his Journal is indeed an interesting one, and 
I shall make use of much of that material in a subsequent article. It 
is interesting to observe, however, that in writing from Baltimore on 
June 23, 1772, he notes, “ . . . In the Evening I took my old stand 
in the Fields and preached to about fifteen hundred hearers who be- 
haved prity well considering that it is in Baltimore. . . .” 

21Journal, 19-20. 

22Journal, 20. 


23Wallace Papers, V: 140, in the library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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It has already been observed that Pilmore received the sacrament at 
St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, and it might be said that he was more 
closely associated with St. Paul’s than with the other Episcopal churches 
in the city because of its peculiar foundation. St. Paul’s had been estab- 
lished in 1762 by a group from Christ Church, Philadelphia, who were 
enamored of the enthusiastic preaching of the Rev. William McClen- 
nachan, a disciple of Whitefieldian preaching. It was to be expected, 
therefore, that Pilmore would find this brand of Anglicanism congenial. 
However, it must be pointed out that he also attended Christ Church, 
received the sacrament there, and approved of the preaching in that 
church. He writes, “Sun. Dec. 5, 1773—I have had many blessed op- 
portunities this day—The morning preaching was made very profitable 
to my soul. At Christ Church I was blest under the Rev’d. Mr. Duché, 
and at the Holy Communion I did mdeed partake of the body and blood 
of Christ, and had fellowship with God . . .’** 

On the twenty-fifth he records, “This day my mind has been deeply 
affected with a sense of unworthiness; I lament my imperfections, and 
long to be holy and all-devoted unto God—As the Minister was sick 
and not able to go to Church, I preached at ten o’clock, and again at 


RETURN TO ENGLAND 


Pilmore left America for England with Richard Boardman on 
January 2, 1774. The reason for his leaving has been one of the few 
controversial points in his life. Stevens, Buckley,?* and the Dictionary 
of American Biography" imply that he left this country because of his 
antipathy to the American Revolution. This hardly seems likely. He 
notes in his Journal that he made up his mind to leave this country about 
the middle of December, 1773. Certainly matters had not yet reached 
the place in this country where those who had tory notions felt it wiser 
to leave, nor had John Wesley shown his antipathy to the American 
cause as yet. It is also clear that none of these three writers are familiar 
with Pilmore’s Journal. Sweet seems to be much more nearly correct 
when he says that Pilmore and Boardman left America largely because 
of Wesley’s criticism of the manner in which they had fulfilled their mis- 
sion. “Some of the New York Societies had sent a letter to Wesley 
complaining of the missionaries, and after Thomas Rankin’s arrival it 
soon became evident that their association with him could not be a 
happy one.’”’** This would seem to be borne out by the notations in 


24Journal, 288. 

25Journal, 243. 

26]. M. Buckley, “Methodism,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11 ed., 18: 294d. 
27DAB, XIV: 609-10. 

28W. W. Sweet, Men of Zeal, 106. 
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Pilmore’s Journal. Under the date of June 4, 1773, Pilmore wrote, 
“Since I came to America I have had innumerable trials, and many of 
them from persons I least of all expected—For more than two years 
Mr. Wesley, who should have been a compassionate Father to us has 
treated us in a manner, not to be mentioned—During that time we 
have not had so much as one single letter that we could read to the 
people ; nothing but jealous reflections ; unkind suspicions, and sharp re- 
proofs come from under his hand, which greatly discouraged us in the 
work, and would certainly have driven us away if we had not regarded 
the work of the Lord above everything this world can possibly give . . . 
I was greatly amazed that Mr. Wesley could treat me as if I had been 
the foulest offender and an enemy of God and mankind !’’** 

Shortly after the arrival of Rankin, a conference was held and 
Pilmore records in his Journal, ‘Wednesday morning we met, and en- 
tered upon our business in the fear of the Most High God—As Mr. 
Boardman and I had been shamefully misrepresented to Mr. Wesley, 
and Mr. Rankin sent over to take the whole management upon him- 
self, it was expected we should have pretty close work—Had we given 
place to Nature, and followed our own temporal interest, it would prob- 
ably be so; but we considered and preferred the interests of religion 
and the honor of God, above all the riches and honors the whole world 
can bestow, and were determined to submit to anything consistant with 
a good conscience rather than injure the work of the Lord—In this 
spirit we were kept during the conference . . . .”’%° 

The account in Pilmore’s Journal of his last days in America would 
seem to indicate that it was not until almost the last hour that he de- 
termined to return to England, and had he had less affection for Richard 
Boardman than he did, he might have remained in this country. On 
December 24, 1773, he recorded, “I received a letter from Mr. Boardman 
informing me of a ship bound from Bristol that he had taken his pas- 
sage—was to sail in a few days, and wished to know whether I would 
go with him—This put me to a frial—For at that time, I had a matter 
of great importance under consideration which afforded me a most 
pleasing prospect both as to the conveniences of life, the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, and the comfort of my own soul; but after 
some deliberation, I resolved to sacrifice my own ease, interest, and in- 
clination, and return with my fellow traveler to Europe—Friendship had 
so united our hearts, that I could not bare the thought of letting him 
go alone, and therefore left all my own concerns unsettled, that I 
might accompany him to our native land— . . .”%* On Sunday, the 

29Journal, 258-9. 


80Journal, 266. 
81Journal, 292-3. 
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twenty-sixth, he wrote, “ . All my fortitude, melted away, and I 
should certainly have yielded to the entreaties of my friends to continue 
in America, only I was determined not to desert Mr. Boardman though 
it should cost me my life.”** On Monday, December 27, 1773, he 
wrote, ““ . . . About ten o’clock I left Philadelphia (full resolved, if God 
permitted, to see it again before I died) and rode on. . . ’** It seemed 
then that Pilmore really intended to stay in. Philadelphia, but that the 
lack of sympathy on the part of John Wesley had led him to reconsider 
his commitment to the Society and when Boardman decided to return 
to England, Pilmore yielded to his entreaties of friendship, and de- 
cided to return to England with him. 

Strangely enough, others in the Methodist movement were not so 
clear as to Pilmore’s intentions, for we find Francis Asbury recording 
in his Journal under the date of March 11, 1774, his belief that Pilmore 
had returned to England with the intention of seeking ordination. Cer- 
tainly this throws a different light on the whole matter. “On my way 
to Joseph Presbury’s my horse tired, and fell down with me on his back; 
but I was not the least hurt. Calling at Dr. Henerson’s, I met with 
I. R., a Quaker, who said it gave him a pain to think that Joseph Pil- 
more should go home for ordination, and expressed his disapprobation 
of our going to the church for the ordinances, supposing we might 
have them amongst ourselves. But this is all a farce. He would rather 
that we should drop them altogether . . . 

Upon his return to England Pilmore did not receive a regular ap- 
pointment in the Methodist Conference until the ninth of August, 1774,3* 
and from that time until 1785 he continued to serve a number of ap- 
pointments in England and Scotland. It was while he was stationed in 
Edinburgh that he wrote to a friend in Philadelphia the following letter, 
the date of which, and the contents of which, are important because they 
show that Pilmore was at this time considering a return to America 
and a break with the Methodists. It does much to counteract the state- 
ment that Pilmore left the Methodist Connection because he was dis- 
satisfied with the methods and personnel of the Hundred. 


“Edin® 10th Sept", 83. My Dear & Honored Friend. 

A few weeks ago I fully expected to see you before winter, 
but the unfavorable Accts that have been circulated in England 
concerning the commotions in America, have prevented me 
from enjoying that happiness—My heart has been so invariably 
attached to the People on your side of the Water, that I could 
32Journal, 292-3. 

33Journal, 294. 

84Asbury’s Journal, I: 74. 

85Stevens, op. cit., IT: 168. 
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never think of settling anywhere else—The Dissenters in Eng- 
land have been remarkably kind to me, and have had many ad- 
vantagious offers of settling upon that Plan both in Britain 
and in Dublin, but I could not yield to sacrifice America—Had 
it not been for that, I should certainly have settled before now, 
for I most cordially approve of their Plan—However, as Metho- 
dism affords me an opportunity of being useful to mankind 
while I stay in this Country, I think it is the most advisable 
to follow it for the present—But when I get over the Atlantic 
once more, shall pursue a more excellent way—And as you are 
well acquainted with the state of Affairs in the Republic both 
Civil and Ecclesiastical, I shall be infinitely obliged by your 
Information—You know me well; so I need only tell you, I 
mean to devote the rest of my life to the Service of my Dear 
America, and beg you will tell me in what way I may do it 
the most to their Advantage and Gods eternal Praise—This is 
my point—for this I am willing to live or to die—I shall spend 
this Winter in Edinburgh where I have everything this world 
can afford, and am as happy as I could be anywhere but in 
Philadelphia—Do favor me with a particular Acct., and tell me 
what you would have me to do—I can most heartily believe 
what you say, and shall regulate my conduct in this matter ac- 
cording to your direction—My whole heart goes along with 
my Pen while it writes Salutations to your Dear—Dear Family 
—This moment my better part is in America and, & feels the 
charms of Friendship—immortal Friendship that. still lives 
within my heart—O could I but transport my Clay with half 
the swiftness my spirit flies, how soon would | take my seat by 
the side of my Dear Wallace—my Father & my Friend! The 
pleasing thought dissolves my heart and melts my eyes to tears 
—forgive me, Dear Sir, I’m quite overcome with the remem- 
berance of those happy hours when I dwelt beneath your Hos- 
pitable Roof with a whole Family My Friends! I know not 
how to express my feelings for you and yours, only I can 
tell you, if you saw the language of my heart, you would read 
America—Maddox—Wallace written there— Make my most 
respectful compliments to all that you judge proper of my 
former acquantaince with love to all our Mutual Friends— 
Peace be with your Spirit—Am, Honoured & Dear Friend, in- 
violably yours while Joseph Pilmoor, Direct to me at the Octo- 
gon Chapel in Edinburgh NB. O how I long to hear whether 
Madam is yet alive—so, I would travel 500 miles to see her—** 


John Wesley was now an old man and some arrangement was 
necessary to provide for appointments to his chapels after his death. 
Prior to this time all the properties involved in the Wesleyan Connec- 

86Wallace Papers, V: 138, in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It is 
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tion were held by groups of trustees, subject to the stipulation that 
they would admit into the pulpit of these chapels those men only who 
were appointed by Mr. Wesley. The conference as such had no legal 
standing. Wesley, therefore, in a “Deed of Declaration” appointed one 
hundred men to meet annually and to make the appointments of preachers 
to the Methodist Chapels. This group became known as “The Hun- 
dred.” Stevens was of the opinion that Pilmore’s reason for leaving 
the Methodist connection and England was because he with others of 
his party had not been included in the Hundred and that he felt Wesley 
had been too much influenced by Coke.*? As we have seen from Pil- 
more’s letter in Edinburgh, a year before the Hundred met he seems 
to have determined to return to America. It must also be noted that 
Pilmore’s relations with Coke and with Asbury remained cordial until 
his death; both Coke and Asbury were invited to preach in his pulpit.** 


ORDINATION BY BISHOP SEABURY 


The next notice we have of Pilmore is to be found in Bishop Sea- 
bury’s Registry of Ordinations, ‘at a special ordination held in St. Paul’s 
Church in Wallingford on 27th day of November, 1785, Joseph Pil- 
more, recommended by the Rev’d Mr. Charles Wesley of London, the 
Rev'd Mr. William Stringer, of Barnet in England, the Rev'd Mr. 
John Bowden of Norwalk, Connect. and Joseph Galloway, Esqr., late 
of Pennsylvania, was admitted deacon. And at a special Ordination held 
in the same Church on the 29th day of November, 1785, the above 
named Joseph Pilmore was ordered priest.”*® Now this is an interesting 
statement, for we find Joseph Pilmore being recommended to Bishop 
Seabury by Charles Wesley and by William Stringer. Stringer was 
the rector of St. Paul's, Philadelphia, when Pilmore first come to that 
city. Stringer returned to England in 1778 when the British evacuated 
Philadelphia. Charles Wesley’s attitude toward his brother’s ordinations 
is well known. He was opposed to his brother having “assumed the 
episcopal character, ordained elders, consecrated a bishop, and sent him 
to ordain our lay preachers in America,” and in writing to his brother 
about Coke he said, “He comes armed with your authority to make 
us all Dissenters.”*? 

Some Anglicans in this country seem to have felt that the ordi- 
nation of Pilmore -vould do much to keep other Methodists from leaving 


the Church—that he might be an effective antidote to the schismatics. 
87Stevens, op. cit., I1; 209; 22: 293; also IT: 206. 
38Sweet, op. cit., 108. 
39HisToRICAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CuurcH, XIII, 150. 
40Stevens, op. cit., II: 227. 
“\Jbid., II: 28. 
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The Rev. T. B. Chandler of Elizabethtown wrote to Bishop Seabury 
on February 16, 1786, “I lave lately received a letter, but without date, 
from honest Charles Wesley. He speaks of you in terms of high respect 
and atiection ; and continues to lament the rash step taken by his doting, 
superannuated brother. He tells me that Coke has returned to Eng- 
land, in order to make mischief there; but he consoles himself with the 
hope that the mischief he has done in America may, in good measure, 
be repaired, by the prudence and superior abilities of Mr. Pilmore. I 
hear that upon the latter you have conferred H. Orders, and that he 
is settled in St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia. Possibly it might have 
been better, if he had, for some time, circulated first among the Metho- 
dists. 

We do not find Pilmore present at the General Convention of 1785, 
but he was a delegate from the state of Pennsylvania to the General Con- 
ventions of 1786 and 1789, where he is listed as rector of ‘The United 
Church of Trinity, St. Thomas’ and All Saints’.’”’*? 

Pilmore was the occasion by which attempts were made to dis- 
credit the consecration of Bishop Seabury in the General Convention of 
1786, when the Rev. Robert Smith raised the question as to the produc- 
tion of letters of orders by the clerical members of the convention. This 
was aimed directly at Pilmore, for he was the only member of the con- 
vention who had been ordained by an American bishop. 

Smith and Provoost finally succeeded in having the convention 
pass a resolution stating that it be recommended to the diocesan conven- 
tions of the Church represented at this convention, not to “admit any per- 
son as a minister within their respective limits, who shall receive ordi- 
nation from any bishop now residing in America, during the application 
now pending to the English bishops for episcopal consecration.”** And it 
is to be noted that Pilmore did not sign the letter to the English bishops 
requesting the conferring of the episcopal character.*® 

Samuel Parker of Boston, and Edward Bass thought this resolution 
was necessary if only to avoid umbrage on the part of the English 
bishops; but that it had all the elements of creating schism.** 

In the convention of 1789 Pilmore not only represented Pennsyl- 
vania but also was a very active participant in the convention. He was 
a member of the committee to draw up the canons ;*7 a member of the 

#2W. J. Seabury, Memoir of Bishop Seabury (N. Y.: Gorham, 1908), 375. 

43Journals of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, 1785-1835, William Stevens Perry, cd. Hereafter cited as Perry, 

447 bid, 1: 38. 

*5[bid., 1: 45. 

467 bid., IIL: 324-5. [Cf. Bishop White’s “Memoirs,” Ist ed. (1820), 124; 2nd 


ed. (1836), 116; Dorr, Early Clergy of Pennsylvama, 192.] 
47Perry Journals, I: 72. 
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committee on the office for the Holy Communion ;** he read the prayers 
at the opening of the House of Deputies on Thursday, October 15, 
1789.*° 

From 1789 to 1794, in addition to his charges in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, Pilmore was Sunday evening preacher in St. Paul’s, and 
virtually assistant to Dr. Samuel Magaw, the rector, who was in failing 
health. 

About 1790 he married Mary (Benezet) Wood, daughter of Daniel 
Benezet and widow of Joseph Wood. They had one child, a daughter, 
who died in her fifth year. Mrs. Pilmore died in 1809, and was buried 
in Christ Church Yard. 

The only interruption in Pilmore’s Philadelphia ministry was his 
rectorship of the newly organized Christ Church, New York, from 1794 
to 1804. In the latter year he returned to Philadelphia as rector of St. 
Paul’s in succession to Magaw. 


CHRIST CHURCH, NEW YORK 


On the 10th of October, 1791, a petition signed by 173 members 
of the Church was presented to the corporation of Trinity Church in 
the city of New York asking that Pilmore be appointed assistant minis- 
ter in that parish and that a Sunday evening lecture be established. 
The corporation took no action and in July of the following year a 
second petition to the same effect was presented. In the meantime, 
however, the Rev. John Bisset had been appointed assistant minister 
in the parish.°° This second petition to the corporation was denied 
and on April 3rd, 1793, Pilmore’s followers filed a petition with the 
county clerk for incorporation and built Christ Church, a stone’s throw 
from St. Paul’s Chapel, on the north side of Arch Street between William 
and Nassau. 

This presented real difficulties to the vestry of Trinity Parish, for 
the legal title of the parish was “the Rector and Inhabitants of the City 
of New York.” In law, therefore, every communicant of the Church 
in the city had a remote claim on the endowment of Trinity Parish and 
it was thought possible that the new Christ Church might claim sup- 
port from Trinity. Trinity vestry, therefore, presented a resolution to 
the state convention asking that Christ Church be debarred from admis- 

48Perry Journals, I: 103. 

49Jbid., 1: 109. 

50John Bisset was born in Scotland about 1762. He graduated at Aberdeen, 
came to America and was ordained by Bishop Seabury in 1786. He came to 


Trinity Church in 1792 after having served as rector of Shrewsbury Parish, 
Maryland. 
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sion to the convention. Each year thereafter Christ Church eagerly ap- 
plied for admission to the convention and was as readily denied admis- 
sion until 1802 when the vestry of Christ Church executed a deed dis- 
claiming any rights in Trinity property. It does not seem strange, there- 
fore, to find Pilmore’s name omitted from the list of clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church from 1792 until 1804.°2 


MINISTRY IN PHILADELPHIA 


In 1791 Pilmore was among those in Philadelphia who organized 
the Society of the Sons of St. George; the purpose of which was “to 
establish in Philadelphia, for the advice and assistance of Englishmen in 
(listress,” a society which would help the large numbers of immigrants 
who were coming into Philadelphia. It was to this society, in which 
he was active throughout his life in Philadelphia, that he left half of 
his estate at his death, amounting to the sum of $8,162.62. 

While in Philadelphia Pilmore began his Sunday school at St. 
Paul’s Church. These early Sunday schools were not what they are 
today, an hour’s Sunday session in religion for those who are educated 
through the week in secular education. On the contrary, Sunday 
schools were first established as a philanthropic endeavor on the part 
of Christian men and women, to give some semblance of secular ele- 
mentary education to those children whose parents were too poor to 
afford private week day education and whose daily work was such 
that they could not attend any other school during the week. Sunday 
schools, then, were first of all educational—for the promulgation for 
the three R’s. Pilmore began them in Episcopalian Philadelphia prob- 
ably, but it is not true as Barratt says®* that Pilmore established the 
first Sunday school in America, for there were Sunday schools at 
Ephrata, the Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and Christ 
Church, New York, all previous to the establishment of the school at 
St. Paul’s. 

At the beginning of his connection with St. Paul’s Church, Pil- 
more lived near, on the upper part of Second Street. After his mar- 
riage to Mary Wood, he lived on the east side of Fifth Street, mid- 
way between Spruce and Pine. It is cited to his credit, that he remained 
in Philadelphia throughout the yellow-fever epidemic of 1793, took the 
fever while ministering to his congregation, but finally recovered.** 

The Rev. S. F. Hotchkin gives an amusing account which does much 
*1See Morgan Dix, The History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the 
— of New York. (New York: Putnam, 1902) IL: 162-178; also Perry, Jour- 


52History of St. Paul’s Church, 118-124. 
53Barratt, 116-117. 
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to illustrate the essential difference between Pilmore and Bishop White. 
It will be remembered that Bishop White was at this time not only 
bishop of Pennsylvania, but also rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s 
in Philadelphia while Dr. Pilmore®* was the rector of the other Epis- 
copal church in the city, St. Paul’s. In his article in The Standard of 
the Cross and the Church, Dr. Hotchkin says, “The late Richard Stotes- 
bury informed me that when the clergy used to walk through the streets 
in their black gowns, after service, the quiet Bishop White once met the 
enthusiastic Dr. Pilmore in the street as they were returning from their 
respective churches, and asked how he was getting along. The doctor, 
perhaps yet under the excitement of preaching, began to stamp with his 
feet in the street, saying, ‘Thank God, we have almost got the devil 
under our feet,’ or words to that effect ; and the bishop replied in a sooth- 
ing manner.’’55 

Despite this enthusiastic and excitable method of preaching, many 
churchmen of today find themselves preaching very much the same sort 
of thing as Pilmore. This can readily be seen by referring to the manu- 
script notes of his sermons. There is in the library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania a small booklet of thirty-odd pages, about 6x9, 
the manuscript notes of sermons which Pilmore preached while he was 
rector of St. Paul’s Church. As I said before, by this time his style 
of preaching had changed considerably. One fails to find the fire and 
brimstone, the emphasis on the wrath of God and the threat of eternal 
damnation which he describes himself as preaching in the years of the 
Journal. Rather the emphasis now is on the knowledge and love of God 
and on the necessity of worshiping this loving God. One or two examples 
from this sermon manuscript will! illustrate this point. The first sermon 
takes as its text St. John IV :22, “We know what we worship.” 

As an introduction Pilmore points out that true religion inspires 
with heavenly wisdom; that true worship is a reasonable service formed 
in the knowledge of God and of the obligation we are under to Him as 
Creator and Redeemer. He points out that as all men derive their 
existence from God, they are totally dependent on Him as the Author 
of their being and accountable to Him for their conduct. Religion 
then is necessary and is nothing else but a suitable devotedness to God 
according to his own appointment. We learn how to worship Him from 
divine revelation which is the only infallible rule of Christian worship. 
From this introduction he goes on to outline the rest of the sermon. 


54The University of Pennsylvania conferred upon him the degree of doctor 
of divinity in 1807. 

55S. F. Hotchkin, “The Rev. Joseph Pilmore, D. D.,” Standard of the Cross 
and the Church, (March 16, 1889). 
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First point out what knowledge of God is and which is 
missionary in order to worship Him truly. 

Secondly: Describe the worship itself which God requireth 
of His people. 


I. I am to point out what knowledge of God is, which is 
necessary to worship Him truly. And 


1. It is to know that He is an infinitely glorious 
Spirit filling all worlds. 

2. To know his divine attributes—wisdom—good- 
ness — power — justice — holiness — faithful- 
ness—truth. 

3. To know Him according to the Gospel. 

1. To know Him as our reconciled Father in 
Christ Jesus— 

2. To experience his salvation. Saving us from 
sin—the devil and the world—Now go on to 
the worship itself. 

II. I shall now show you the nature of the worship which 
God requireth of us— 
Ist. It is internal and spiritual. 

1. Faith in God, and faithfulness to Him. 

2. Sincere Fervent Supreme Love to Him. 

3. Holy fear and reverence &.— 

4. Hearty obedience to His commands. 

5. Holy trust and confidence in God. 

2dly. Of external worship with our bodies. 

1. To assemble in His home for prayer. 

2. To acknowledge Him praise Him as our God— 

3. To read and hear His holy Word. 

4. To receive His holy sacraments &. 

Ill. The Application. 

. Do we know God? as our God: 

Do we worship Him in spirit and truth? 

Do we consider the advantage of it? 

Do we consider the danger of neglecting it? 

O my friends let us consider and examine this 
matter well—O come let us worship before God 
our Maker. 


Another sermon we find in this book of sermon notes takes as 
its text I John II1:21, “Beloved, if our heart condemn us, then have 
we confidence toward God.” Here he points out that the voice of an 
enlightened conscience is the voice of God; it invariably approves the 
things which are just and disapproves the things which are wrong. 


4 

; 


Every man is happy or miserable according to his own conscience. Pil- 
more believed that that was the logical explanation of the text and he 
divided his explanation of it into two main points, that all true Christians 
have a good conscience, and that a good conscience gives confidence 
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toward God. Under these two headings he says: 


I. That all true Christians have a good conscience. This im- 


II. 


III. 


plies that their conscience is so renewed and purified by the 


grace of God as not to condemn the true believer. 


1. 


They are not condemned, as they have not voluntarily 
committed any known sin. 


. They have not committed sin for the sake of gain or 


worldly advantage. 


. They do not allow themselves in any known sin against 


God or their neighbors. 


They do not connive at any known sin in others rich 
or poor.* 


They do not live in the neglect of any known duty. 


hat a good conscience gives confidence towards God. 
. To believe, that God loves and approves of them. 


Confidence to draw near to Him as His Children. 
To trust their souls and bodies in His hands. 

To venture their everlasting concern to His gracious 
care, to bless and to . . . them. 


. To commit all to Him, so as to rest assured that all 


their prayers shall be heard and answered by Him. 
That living and dying in that happy state of mind, God 
will receive them to dwell with Him in heaven forever 
and ever Amen. 


The application. 
1. All who wish to have confidence in God must get a 


good conscience. 


. All believers who wish for confidence must carefully 


guard against all sin. 
They must resolutely deny themselves and never yield 
to temptation. 


They must be faithful unto God in all things, and daily 
call upon His name. 


. Thus men may expect to live in peace with God, and to 


keep a happy mind— 
Such people may rest in humble confidence in life and 


in death, for they shall be saved with an everlasting sal- 
vation. 


*Here take notice of the heavenly direction of our 
Saviour. If thy brother sin against thee and him alone 


&e &c 
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We may see from these two sermon outlines that Pilmore has not 
neglected his fundamental evangelical position. He is still primarily in- 
terested in the relationship between the individual conscience, the in- 
dividual soul, and Almighty God. The emphasis is still a typically 
Pelagian emphasis ; he lays more stress on the loving God, the God of the 
New Testament, but grace, other than prevenient grace as a necessity for 
good Christian living, seems to have little place in his system. Pil- 
more represents a group which saw the necessity of reviving eighteenth 
century Anglicanism from the slow death of deism. He was one of 
those who were originally lay preachers of the Kingdom, yet when 
there came a choice between preaching the Kingdom outside the Church 
or remaining within and working for a spiritual reformation, Pilmore 
remained. There were many others like him whose names likewise ought 
to be remembered as being steadfast to their Church. 

Pilmore remained active as rector of St. Paul’s until 1821 when his 
increasing age caused his retirement. In May of that year the vestry 
of St. Paul’s Church settled an annuity of $800 on him. This he en- 
joyed for four vears, died on July 24, 1825, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
Church. 
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THE REVEREND WILLIAM CLARK (1740-1815) 
S. P. G. MISSIONARY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By the late Charles Mampoteng* 


The Reverend William Clark was neither a great man nor a great 
missionary, but his biography reflects several aspects of the life, growth, 
travail and final adjustment of the Anglican Church to its New England 
setting. In one respect he was exceptional: He was one of very few 
missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts' who was permitted to return to America after the Revolutionary 
War and to live on his disability pension from the Venerable Society 
in his native state of Massachusetts. His sixteen letters to the Society 
from 1796 to 1812 are unique, and throw considerable light on the 
ecclesiastical, political and economic conditions of that critical period 
in the history of the American Republic and of the American Episcopal 
Church. 


FAMILY AND EARLY LIFE 


On June 5, 1717, Peter Clark was ordained pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Salem Village, now Danvers, Massachusetts. 
He was born on March 12, 1693, at Watertown, son of Uriah Clark 
(1644-1721), a freeman of that town. Peter’s grandfather, Hugh Clark, 
had been among the early settlers in the Massachusetts Bay colony. 
He had come to Watertown in 1640, had been admitted a freeman? 
in 1660, and died on July 20, 1693, at the age of eighty. Peter Clark 
graduated from Harvard College in 1712, and then set about a clerical 
career. 

The people of Salem Village deemed the young man a likely can- 
didate, for on August 7, 1716, it was voted to give him “a call to thee 
work of thee Ministry amongst us.”* Clark rejected the offer of £78 
salary with house and land. and after protracted bickering the salary 


*This essay was found in an incomplete state among the papers of the late 
Charles Mampoteng, M. A. (March 31, 1908-April 22, 1939). It has been edited 
and completed for publication by Walter H. Stowe, associate editor of H1stortcaL 
note. 
1Hereinafter called the S. P. G. or the Society. 
2Watertown Records. 
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was increased to £90. Two years after he had settled in Danvers, the 
pastor married Deborah Hobart, the only child of Deacon Peter Hobart 
of Braintree. The wedding took place on November 6, 1719. The 
bridegroom received one of the Hobart farms in Braintree, and the 
parents moved to Danvers to be near their seventeen year old daughter. 

Their first-born, Peter, Jr., turned to commercial pursuits rather 
than the ministry. He so exerted himself in building a home for his 
wife and children that on November 13, 1747, he died of a nervous 
fever, at the age of twenty-seven. Another son, Samuel, built a house 
in 1760, but soon exchanged with Col. Israel Hutchinson. To that 
house were brought the bodies of Danvers men killed at the 1775 Lexing- 
ton skirmish with the British troops. 

A son, William, was born at the parsonage on August 2, 1740. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 1759 with a desire to enter the 
ministry, but he was acutely conscious of the limitations imposed by 
his growing deafness. He taught school for a year, and in September, 
1760, essayed some preaching at Reading. In an attempt to evaluate 
his abilities, young William kept a detailed record of his devotional 
exercises, which involved searching self-examination and prayer. As 
he preached at Marblehead, Lexington and Cambridge, partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper made a deep impression on his spiritual sensibilities. 

The death of his mother* on February 28, 1765, so depressed the 
lonely student that he embarked from Boston on November 20th for a 
missionary journey through Nova Scotia. Storms and the ice-bound 
harbor delayed Clark at Annapolis Royal, but he improved upon the 
enforced stay by agreeing to preach there three months at $3 a week. 
While on the one hand he was shocked by the immorality of the pioneer 
town, on the other he was favorably impressed with the local Church 
of England missionary, the Rev. Thomas Wood,5 whom Clark pro- 
nounced “a European of the Right Stamp.” Visits were paid to Cousin 
Uriah Clark in the neighborhood, and in January, 1766, Clark crossed 
the river to Granville. where he was welcomed by the many Congre- 
gationalist settlers. 

Only because he had been engaged to serve at Cumberland did 


’Danvers Historical Society Collections, Book of Records of Salem Village. 

4Boston Evening Post, March 11, 1765. 

5THOMAS WOOD was a surgeon in the British army, who received holy 
orders in 1749, and was the first settled S. P. G. missionary in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 1749-1752. In the latter vear he transferred to Nova Scotia and served 
Halifax, Annapolis and Granville until his death, December 14, 1778. He was the 
first S. P. G. missionary to visit New Brunswick, Canada. He prepared a Mick- 
mack Grammar, and translated portions of the Prayer Book into that Indian 
language. 
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Clark leave Granville on April 2d, to live in the “mansion” of Joshua 
Winslow, a rigid Puritan. Writing to his father on May 7th, 1766, 
William described the Cumberland landscape, the good roads, and the 
inability of the inland towns to support a parson. Clark determined to 
return to New England in August, and asked a dismission from the 
Cumberland society. A clue to the real reason for his departure can be 
found in an entry in his account book seven years later, under date of 
July 30, 1773, that the Cumberland arrears of £65.14.6 were finally 
paid. 


CONVERSION, ORDINATION AND EARLY MINISTRY 


Some time after his return home, Clark found his early ‘affection 
for the worship and discipline of the Church of England”’ re-asserting 
itself. During April and May, 1767, he diligently studied the matters 
in dispute between the Anglicans and the Congregationalists, and grew 
convinced of the necessity for episcopal ordination. An intimate friend 
of the Clark family and a frequent visitor was the Rev. Samuel Fayer- 
weather,® the Anglican missionary at Narragansett, Rhode Island. 


Doubtless his advice and counsel were sought by young William, who, 
on Easter Day, 1767, publicly conformed to the Church of England 
at the South Kingston church of Fayerweather. At the time, Clark 
had no prospect of any clerical connection, and appears to have been 
motivated by sincere conviction. Four years later he wrote to Joshua 
Winslow at Cumberland, Nova Scotia :7 


“My conformity to ve Chh of England might possibly sur- 
prize you, as it did some others of my Friends. But as I am 
conscious to myself of ve noblest and most laudable motive 


®6SAMUEL FAYERWEATHER [Feb. 3. 1724/25-Aug. 23, 1781] was born in 
Boston, the son of Thomas Faverweather. He entered Harvard in 1739 when 
14% vears old, and graduated. B. A., 1743. He was ordained to the Congrega- 
tionalist ministry, and was pastor of the Second Congregational Church of New- 
port. Rhode Island, in 1754. Upon conforming to the Church of England, he 
sought ordination in England. and was made deacon, March 14, 1756, by the bishop 
of Bangor: priest. March 25. 1756. by the bishop of Carlisle. In April of the same 
vear Oxford University conferred upon him an honorary M. A. degree. From 
1756 to 1760 he was stationed at Georgetown, Winyaw Ray, South Carolina. In 
response to his nlea for a change of climate. the S. P. G. appointed him its mis- 
sionory at St. Paul’s Church. Narragansett, Rhode Island. where he remained 
until his death. On February 13, 1763. he married Abigail [Hazard] Bours, widow 
of the Rev. Peter Bours, late S. P. G. missionarv at Marblehead, Massachusetts 
Faverweath is said to have come to terms with the Whigs and was not persecuted 
during the Revolutionary War, but the church was used as barracks by the Conti- 
mente! army and unused for public worship 


7Clark manuscripts: Letter of October 28, 1771. 
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therefor, so I fear no consequence & tho I am [regretful?] for 
ye Alienation of affection it has occasioned in some particular 
Friends, yet a good man must never be ashamed of his prin- 
ciples . 


He further states that it was his deliberate choice before any offers 
were made to him, and concludes: “I wish to live and die” in the com- 
munion of the Church of England. 

It was but natural, however, that Clark should seek to join the 
Anglican clergy who were uniformly considerate of the grave young con- 
vert. The Rev. Henry Caner,* rector of King’s Chapel, Boston, wrote 
to the bishop of London on June 17, 1767, to urge that Clark’s deaf- 
ness be not held a bar to his ordination. In the meeting, Caner coun- 
selled the acquisition of experience as a lay reader, whereupon Clark 
went to the town of Dedham in July, 1767. 

The first Anglican services had been held in Dedham in 1732 by 
the Rev. Timothy Cutler® of Christ Church, Boston. Early attempts 
to build a church failed, and its eventual erection was made possible by 
an unusual train of events. In 1756 drafts were made in the colonies 


SHENRY CANER [1700-December, 1792] was probably born in England, the 
son of Henry Caner, master-carpenter and architect. The family came to America 
during young Henry’s boyhood, and he graduated from Yale, M. A., in 1724. 
For about three years he taught school in Fairfield, Connecticut, read theology 
under the Rev. Samuel Johnson of Stratford, and served the Fairfield Anglicans 
as lay reader. Following his ordination in England in 1727, he served as the 
S. P. G. missionary in Fairfield and organized churches in Norwalk and Stamford. 
He married, August 25, 1728, Anne, the daughter of Dougal and Sarah McKenzie, 
of his parish. In 1736 Oxford University conferred upon him an honorary M. A. 
degree, and in 1766 an honorary D. D. degree. His recognized ability won him 
the rectorship of King’s Chapel, Boston, where he served from 1747 to 1776. Being 
a loyalist he left Boston and lived in England from 1776 until his death at Long 
Ashton, near Bristol, at the age of ninety-two. “Dr. Caner was a person of 
superior intellectual gifts ;” “a man of talents and agreeable manners.” The S. P. G., 
which leaned heavily upon his counsel as to New England affairs, called him “the 
Father of the American clergy.” [See F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies, I, 296- 
299. ] 

*TIMOTHY CUTLER [May 31, 1684-August 17, 1765] was born in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, the son of Major John and Martha [Wiswall] Cutler. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1701 at the age of seventeen. On January 11, 1709/10, 
he was ordained‘ pastor of the Congregational Church in Stratford, Connecticut, 
and the following year, March 21, 1710/11, he married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. Samuel Andrew of Milford, Connecticut. In 1719 he was called to be the 
rector of Yale College. On September 13, 1722, the “Dark Day at Yale,” Cutler, 
Samuel Johnson and Daniel Browne, declared themselves doubtful of the validity 
of their ordination and that they believed in the necessity of episcopal ordination. 
They were immediately relieved of their college duties, and soon after the three 
sailed for England where they were confirmed and ordered deacons, March 22, 
1723, by the bishop of Norwich; and on March 31, 1723, they were advanced to the 
priesthood by the same bishop. Both Oxford and Cambridge conferred the degree 
of doctor of divinity upon Cutler the same year. Cutler was rector of Christ 
Church, Boston, for the rest of his life, 1723-1765. [See Dictionary of American 
Biography, V, 14-15; C. K. Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, Vol. V, 45-67.] 
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for soldiers to serve in the French and Indian War. Samuel Colburn, 
a bachelor, who had become a churchman through the influence of a 
Prayer Book, was drafted. He paid the legal fine and remained at home. 
On a second draft his name was drawn. He again bought his exemp- 
tion. A third draft was made and for the third time Colburn’s name was 
drawn. Suspecting that his religion might be determining the order- 
ing of the lot, he concluded to serve, but he declared that in case of 
his death there would be an Episcopal church in Dedham. 

On May 7, 1756, he made his will, by which he bequeathed to the 
Church of England in Dedham a lot of land suitable for a church build- 
ing, £200 currency towards building one, and, as an endowment, 134 
acres of land with the buildings thereon, after the decease of his mother. 

Mr. Colburn died October 30, 1756, at the Great Meadows between 
Saratoga and Stillwater, in the twenty-sixth year of his age. His will 
was proved January 7, 1757.1° 

In the meantime the Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Miller,’' the S. P. G. mis- 
sionary at Braintree, Massachusetts, had taken over the care of the 
Anglicans at Dedham and Stoughton, the latter being about five miles 
from Dedham. In 1754 Jonathan Kenny deeded to the S. P. G. land 


for a church at Stoughton. In 1757 it was completed and opened by 
Dr. Miller for services. 

This event, combined with the stimulus of the Colburn bequest, led 
the Dedham congregation to begin the building of a church. It was com- 
pleted four years later, and opened for worship by Dr. Miller on the 
first Sunday after Easter, 1761. 


104 copy of the will is to be found in W. S. Perry, Historical Collections of the 
American Colonial Church, Massachusetts, pp. 450-451. 

MNERENEZER MILLER [June 20, 1703-February 11, 1763] was born in Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts, the son of Samuel and Rebecca [Belcher] Miller. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1727, he decided to seek Anglican orders, having been 
converted to the Church of England. On June 29, 1726, he was ordered deacon 
by the bishop of London. Because of the canon requiring a priest to be twenty- 
four years old, Miller’s diaconate was over a year, during which he married 
(November 16, 1726) Martha, daughter of Thomas Mottram, of Addlethorp, Lin- 
colnshire, England. On July 9, 1727, the bishop of London advanced him to the 
priesthood; and on July 16 of the same year he received his M. A. from Oxford. 
He began his ministry as S. P. G. missionary at Braintree, Massachusetts, on 
Christmas Day, 1727, and this was his principal cure the rest of his life; but in 
his ministry of thirty-six years he opened six churches in the Society's service, 
that in Dedham being his last. During a visit to England, 1746-47, Oxford Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the degree of doctor of divinity (December 8. 1747). 
Mrs. Miller died at Braintree, October 22, 1755, in the fiftv-second year of her 
age. In November, 1762, Dr. Miller had an attack of paralysis and died the fol- 
lowing February in his sixtieth year. [See C. R. Batchelder, .4 History of the 
Eastern Diocese (Claremont, N. H., 1876), Vol. I, pp. 490-494, 504; C. K. Shipton, 
Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, Vol. VII, 93-100.] 
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The Rev. Edward Winslow’ succeeded Dr. Miller at Braintree 
and in the care of the churches at Stoughton and Dedham. In 1765 
he reported about twenty families and eighteen communicants at Stough- 
ton; ten or twelve families and eleven communicants among 1,919 in- 
habitants at Dedham. The future at Dedham he considered hopeful. 
While it was common knowledge that William Clark intended to 
go abroad for episcopal ordination, the death of his father on June 10, 
1768, delayed the journey. During his fifty-one years’ service at Dan- 
vers, the Rev. Peter Clark had admitted 309 to church membership and 
had baptized 46 adults and 1,226 children. A number of his sermons 
were published. In later years preaching proved so tiring to the elder 
Clark that he often sat down during services. Evidence that his con- 
gregation may have suffered with him can be inferred from a passage 
in a centennial poem: 


“Good Parson Clark, in pulpit preaching there, 
Gives full two hours to sermon and to prayer; 
And the long psalm, by lined-out couplets sung, 
The tune more modeled by the nose than tongue, 
Make a protracted meeting in cold weather 

More penance-like than pastime altogether.” 


The petition of the Dedham churchwardens to the S. P. G., dated 
October 16, 1768, urged the appointment of Clark to that mission, and 
pledged £30 sterling annually towards his salary. Until a more hand- 
some support could be given, an additional grant from the Venerable 
Society was solicited. Their optimism, typical of all initial appeals to 
the Society, was fed by the prospects arising from the Colburn estate, 


"EDWARD WINSLOW [died October 31, 1780] was born in Boston, the 
son of Joshua and Anna [Green] Winslow. He was educated for the Congrega- 
tional ministry and graduated from Harvard in 1741. But he was dissatisfied 
with Congregationalism, conformed to the Church of England, and desired to take 
Anglican orders. When his father opposed this desire, he married and became 
a merchant in Barbadoes. This experience strengthened his determination to seek 
holy orders, and he returned to Boston, won the consent of his father, and, highly 
recommended by Governor Shirley and Drs. Cutler and Caner, he sailed for Eng- 
land, where he was ordained in 1755. The bishop of London’s license is dated 
March 31, 1755. From 1755 to 1764 he was the S. P. G. missionary at Stratford, 
Connecticut, succeeding Dr. Samuel Johnson, who had become first president of 
King’s College, New York. Winslow was reported as “excelling all in the colony 
as a preacher.” and “behind none of them in discretion and good conduct.” From 
1764 until 1777, he was the Society’s missionary at Braintree, Massachusetts. 
When, in the latter vear, he was compelled to close his church, he went to New 
York as a refugee and did some duty as a chaplain in the British army. He died 
there and his body was buried under the altar of St. George’s Church. [See F. E. 
Beardsley, History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Vol. I, index passim; 
also, C. R. Batchelder, op. cit., Vol. I, 495-502, 504-505.] 
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valued at £800. In the end those prospects were to prove disappoint- 
ing. 

Ciark had already engaged passage in the brig Squirrell for. 
£65.12.1 Old Tenor. During the following week he lodged in Boston, 
supplying himself with additional tea, brown sugar and chocolate for 
the voyage. After a tiring journey Clark settled in London, late in 
November, and soon was making the rounds of barbers for careful dress- 
ing of his wig. He was instructed to present himself without delay to a 
chaplain of the bishop of London for examination “at Mrs. Maxwell’s in 
Surry Street near the New Church in the Strand.” 

Dr. Richard Terrick, bishop of London, ordained Clark to the 
diaconate on December 18th and to the priesthood on December 21, 1768. 
Then followed a series of visits to London churches for “atmosphere,” 
while much time was devoted to purchasing books to augment the 
library inherited from his father. During February and March, 1769, 
Clark was “brought to death’s door” by the scourge of the eighteenth 
century—smallpox, which required him to spend a considerable sum 
from his patrimonial estate. Board and lodging cost £6 a week, two 
nurses cost half a guinea a week each, and some £15 went for “strong 
beer for nurses and myself ;” “the whole expense of my voyage besides 
the fatigue & trouble being about £80 Stg. [Sterling] of my own per- 
sonal property.”*® 

His experience forcibly illustrates the handicaps of danger and 
expense under which the recruitment of the Anglican ministry in the 
colonies labored. Few candidates for the ministry had, or could find, 
£80 sterling ($400) just to get ordained. While Clark’s expenses were 
unduly high because of his illness, the possibility of such illness had 
to be taken into account, for smallpox was in that day always endemic 
in London. The hazards of ocean voyages were great, and because of 
disease or shipwreck one out of every five candidates for the ministry 
never came back alive. 

After being abroad for five months, Clark was enabled on April 
28th to take passage in the Paolic. He landed at Boston on June 9th, 
spent a short time at Danvers with his family, and then proceeded to 
Dedham. 

In his first report to the S. P. G., the missionary told of serving 
the two churches in Dedham and Stoughton on alternate Sundays, and 
administering the Holy Communion once a month and on Christmas, 


18Clark kept careful accounts which are extant in the William Clark Papers in 
the Massachusetts Diocesan Library. His statement of the total cost is in his letter 
to the S. P. G., April 15, 1774, in Perry, op. cit., p. 571. 
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Easter and Whitsunday. Some twenty-five families belonged to the 
two missions, and moderate dissenters as well as some Indians oc- 
casionally joined in worship, while his communicants numbered thirty- 
three “serious, good livers.” 

The notes of complaint, frustration, and even tragedy, mark the 
whole course of William Clark’s ministry. His lot was cast in an era 
of contention and revolution which, for all churches in general and for 
the Episcopal Church in particular, was to be the worst in American 
history. He was soon to write the Society: “A young man must have 
much courage & resolution who enters on a new mission in this coun- 
try."2* But Clark’s troubles were increased and accentuated by his 
deafness and asthma. There is a streak of cruelty in human nature which 
delights to “bait” the weak or those suffering from some physical dis- 
ability. This manifests itself especially in times of tumult and war, when 
the controls of more civilized conduct are broken down. In addition, 
his conversion to the Church of England, much in the minority, marked 
him as a “turncoat” by the dominant religious group. His letter to the 
S. P. G., written less than a year after entering upon his cure, indicates 
how “coming events cast their shadows before :”** 


. But the difficulties of one kind or another I have 
met with, have been very discouraging & Disheartening, & noth- 
ing but the advantage of a good cause, a Firm trust in Almighty 
God, & that grace of His which is sufficient for every good 
work, could have supported my spirits in the execution of my 
Duty. Some of the difficulties are private & personal, others 
affect the Gospel & religion in general, or the Church of Eng- 
land in particular. Of the latter kind is the opposition in various 
forms that has been made against me as a Missionary, by the 
Dissenters in this Town [Dedham]. Every Engine has been 
Employed to obstruct my usefulness, & hinder people from 
going to Church, to raise Prejudices among my own people 
against me, to defame my Character, to ridicule Episcopacy & 
the Established Religion . . . they have deny’d me the rates 
of the Church people, which I am entitled to by the Laws of 
the province, and which, I suppose, | might obtain by going 
into the Law; but I choose to avoid all appearance of conten- 
tion, & make myself easy, tho’ deprived of a considerable part 
of my slender support, for my people have hitherto (thro’ de- 
linquency) made no other provision for my support besides 
what they are rated by the Parish Officers, which further pro- 
vision is necessary to Compleat their contract with me. 

“In these times of Public disquiet & Tumult of Civil dis- 
cord & distraction, the people of my Charge are in all respects 
14Letter of April 15, 1774: see Perry, op. cit., pp. 571-572. 
15Clark to the Secretary, April 23, 1770, in Perry, op. cit., pp. 550-551. 
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inoffensive, and both in judgment & practice, steady on the 
side of lawful Government & authority, & which indeed the 
Members of the Church of England in this County are remark- 
able for: & tho’ much calumny and reproach is therefore fre- 
quently thrown out against them in public papers & discourses, 
it is I think seldom returned but by silence and forbearance.” 


The law as originally passed in Massachusetts required all persons, 
whatever their religious persuasion, to be assessed to pay the salary of 
the pastor of the Congregational Church. Some years later, it was 
amended, whereby rates paid by members of the Church of England, 
who were certified by the Episcopal minister and his wardens as such, 
and who “do usually & frequently attend public worship with them on 
the Lord’s Days,” must be turned over to the Episcopal minister for 
his support by the township treasurer. This the latter, who was a 
member of the Congregational Church, for some years refused to do 
in Clark’s case. 

In spite of such gloomy prospects, Clark took unto himelf a wife. 
Matrimony was a “weighty affair” for Clark, and his private journal 
records the fervent prayers for blessings upon his marriage to Mary, 
daughter of Timothy and Mary (Kingsbury) Richards, which was 
solemnized September 15, 1770. Cash for incidental expenses was 
realized from interest payments on his patrimony and the sale of some 
pasture land. A new chaise for a short trip to Boston and silver buckles 
for his bride were purchased. The account book, which abounds in en- 
tries for the most minute domestic expenditures for food and clothes, 
notes that 3s.9 was the fee paid the town clerk for a marriage license. 

Since it proved extremely difficult to collect the rates apportioned 
to the Anglican missionary at Dedham, Clark took Dr. Caner’s advice 
and removed to Stoughton on November 29, 1770. There the Clark 
family met with a kind reception, and were liberally supplied by the 
people with vegetables, meat, fruit, bread and wood. 

Meanwhile, Clark had been invited to supply the place of the 
Rev. Thomas Wood in the Nova Scotia towns of Granville and Annapolis 
Royal upon Wood’s removal to Halifax. On October 1, 1770, Clark 
wrote the Society that he “should be very willing, with leave of the 
Society, to remove there.” But the secretary, under date of January 9, 
1771. informed him that “he must not entertain any thoughts of re- 
moving from his present mission,” and Clark complied. 

In an effort to: satisfy his two congregations as best he could, 
Clark lived first in Dedham, then in Stoughton, and finally in Dedham. 
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Early in 1773 the two groups “got into a Broil & Contention among 
themselves,” with the “low vulgar sort” at Stoughton refusing to pay 
their share of Clark’s salary. The S. P. G. board at its July 16, 1773, 
meeting directed Clark to drop the Stoughton parish in favor of the 
growing Dedham congregation. His total income from both congre- 
gations, in addition to his grant from the S. P. G., never amounted to 
more than £15 sterling per year. In this latter sum was included 
Clark’s share from the Dedham rates, collected by the township treas- 
urer. “By moderation & patient waiting” he finally obtained the best 
part of what was due him from the Dedham rates. But the loss of all 
income from Stoughton left Clark hard put to it for revenue. His col- 
leagues, meeting in convention, petitioned the Society to give some aid 
to Clark, and a £10 gratuity was voted on October 15, 1773, to the 
struggling missionary. Clark rented a house from the Colburn estate 
at £4 sterling per year, and to relieve his financial stringency the family 
rented out a chamber to a Miss Sarah Cowell at £11.5 (Massachusetts 
currency) per year. Clark filled engagements at King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton, at Newport and Providence, Rhode Island, and assisted the Rev. 
Edward Winslow of Braintree by conducting a monthly service at the 
latter’s mission in Bridgewater. After an interval of about three years, 
during which the doors of the Stoughton church were locked against 
him, he was able to resume a monthly service in that place. 

There was no end of trouble over the Colburn bequest. In March, 
1774, the Dedham churchmen petitioned Probate Judge Foster Hutchin- 
son for redress against the Widow Colburn’s cutting wood on the farm 
over and above what she needed for her own use. They charged that 
she was being “imposed upon by evil persons, who, by reason of her 
want of insight into her worldly affairs, take advantage to rob her of the 
Profits of her ffarm;” and that the acre of ground reserved for the use 
of the church had never been marked out, while part of it was rented 
to a farmer who brought his cornfield up to the church door. A negro, 
Cyrus, was major domo of the widow’s household and made all de- 
cisions for her, while hostile lawyer Ezekiel Kingsberry, as executor, 
sanctioned all infringements on the property. Furthermore, the estate 
was not to be settled on any minister after Mrs. Colburn’s death except 
with the consent of the executor. No redress appears to have been 
granted, and neither Clark nor the church received any benefit from 
the Colburn estate until after the death of the widow in 1792, when it 
came into the possession of the parish. 
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4 THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

F On April 15, 1774, Clark ended his letter to the secretary of the 

P. G.:78 

4%. 

- “T have continued here now about 5 years, and my con- 

0 science beareth me Witness that I have been laborious & faith- 

1 ful in the work of a missionary, not omitting any opportunity of 

doing good to the bodies or Souls of my people, tho’ my income 

‘i is so small that I have at times been greatly harassed, & dis- 

t tressed, and scarcely able to procure the necessaries of life.” 

1 

- His lot was soon to get worse and not better. One year later, April 

1 17, 1775, he reported that?’ 

e 

. “Several have withdrawn [from the Church at Dedham] 

on account of what is called the Toryism of the Church of 

y England, tho’ they own that they heartily respect me, & that 

S I had never given them any offense... . 

. “T have lived in much fear from the outrages of the law- 

less, who have with a savage barbarity fell upon the persons 

; & property of many of the King’s loyal subjects; but as I have 

e little converse or concern with the sons of sedition, I have been 

, preserved. We are yet in a very melancholy state, & apprehen- 

* sive of all the horrors of a civil war.” 

The township treasurers had refused to pay him the rates collected 

: for his support, so he had nothing certain to live upon except the 

a Society’s small stipend; but he hoped “by divine grace to be enabled 

: to discharge my duty under all these distresses and hardships . . . .” 

4 He had baptized twenty infants since his last report, but the pre- 
ceding day, Easter Sunday, he had had only two communicants. 

“ Six months before, October 15, 1774, he had described the mob 

: rule in Boston and nearby towns, caused by the acts of parliament de- 
signed to penalize Boston for the so-called “Tea Party” activities. Local 

: committees were set up by protesting patriots, who threatened loyalist 

sympathizers and spied on “‘suspicious” characters. Clark readily under- 

“ stood the enmity towards the Anglican Church and kept to a prudent 
course. 

it 

n WHY HE CLOSED THE CHURCH 

n 

t When the Continental Congress adopted the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, July 4, 1776, the Anglican clergy were placed in a difficult 


16Perry, op. cit., p. 572. 
17[bid., pp. 577-578. 
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position. The Prayer Book offices of Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, 
and the Holy Communion—the principal stated services of public wor- 
ship—made prayers for the king and the royal family obligatory. In 
addition, before ordination to both the diaconate and the priesthood, every 
Anglican clergyman, in the colonies as well as in England, had had to 
take 


The Oath of the King’s Supremacy's 


I, 4. B. do swear, that I do from my heart abhor, detest, 
and abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, That Princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope, or any Authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or 
murthered by their Subjects, or any other whatsoever. And I 
do declare, that no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State or 
Potentate hath, or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, Ecclesiastical or Spirit- 
ual, within this Realm. So help me God. 


Clark, however, continued the full round of two services and ser- 
mons on Sundays and holy days for more than eight months after in- 
dependence was declared, or until Easter Day, March 30, 1777. His 
statement of his reasons for then closing the church and ceasing public 
worship, delivered to his people and dated March, 1777, is one of very 
few such statements which have come down to us. It was preserved 
in the S. P. G. archives.’® It is worthy of very careful consideration 
for an understanding of the actions of the many Anglican clergy who 
acted as Clark did. 

After stating that he had seen an act which had lately been passed 
by the Massachusetts legislature, “forbidding all expressions in preach- 
ing and praying that may discountenance the People’s support of the 
independency of these colonies on the British Empire on the Penalty of 
£50,” he reminded them “in my preaching I have generally avoided 
these matters, and so far I could reconcile my performances to the act.” 
To avoid these matters in praying was another proposition : 


“But by vows. oaths, and subscriptions which have been 
made on Earth and recorded in heaven I am obliged to act as 
a dutiful subject of His most Gracious Majestv. King George 
the Third, and to the constant use of the Liturgy of that 
Church of which under God he is the head. T mean whenever 
18To be found in any English Prayer Book of 1775 or before; also, in William 


McGarvey, Liturgiae Americanae (Philadelphia, 1897), p. 423. 
19See Perry, of. cit., pp. 591-592, for the statement in full. 
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I perform publicly, and you all must know that there are 
various expressions in this liturgy which plainly discounte- 
nance all kinds of rebellion and opposition to his Kingly Gov- 
ernment, and the very naming of him as our most gracious 
Sovereign, is I suppose sufficient to break the Law. To give 
up these petitions or prayers while I use the other prayers 
is against the present light of my own conscience. Both my 
oath of allegiance (which neither the Congress, however re- 
spectable in their personal characters, nor the Pope himself can 
absolve me from,—both my oath of allegiance I say) and my 
solemnly subscribing to use the Liturgy strongly unite to 
oblige me to pray for the King’s majesty till such time as he 
shall be pleased to relinquish his right of Government or juris- 
diction over these Colonies. Then and not till then I shall think 
myself lawfully and properly absolved from my oath of al- 
legiance, and all obligations arising from my subscription will 
fall of course.” 


The Episcopal clergy in that area, according to Clark, had gen- 
erally agreed “to shut up their churches when they could not proceed 
in the usual service without being subject to penalties and Fines,” and 
in the neighboring colonies most of them had already done so. 

Clark admitted that “some means might be devised to carry on 
some kind of public service consistent with conscience and without 
being exposed to the penalty of the Law.” But such an improvisation 
“at best must be very lame and imperfect,” and since no bishop was 
present to give “proper directions, it will be best to harmonize and 
acquiesce with the determination of a majority of our brethren on the 
Continent.” He thinks such unanimity “will conduce much to our 
honour, and be a mean (sic) more strongly to convince both friends and 


Enemies of the sincerity of our religious profession, and of promoting 
the revival and permanent stability of our Church.” 


For the above reasons he would cease from “carrying on the publick 
worship in the Church” until one of two things happened: (1) either 
a “change in politics and Government,” or (2) he received “proper au- 
thority to make the omission in the Liturgy proposed.” 

This did not mean that he would cease to officiate altogether. The 
offices of the Church, such as baptism, marriage, and burial, he stood 
ready to administer “so long as IT sojourn among you ;” and he exhorted 
them “to spend the Lord’s day with reverence and devotion in your 
own houses or in stich other manner as your consciences shall direct 
and point out to you as most conducing to your spiritual welfare.” 

After a praver that God would “smile on our endeavours to hold 
fast our integrity. Grant us again the enjoyment of our ancient unre- 
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strained liberty for His public worship, and finally crown us with His 
everlasting happiness in the world to come,” he closed his statement with 
the biblical passage, Revelation 2 :10.°° 

Clark’s last entry for the Dedham parish reads: 


“The generality of the brethren being together in a time 
of persecution and when drove from public worship in the 
Church, Timothy Richards and Joshua Kingsbury were chosen 
wardens for the present year, Joshua Kingsbury also clerk. 


Easter Sunday, March 30, 1777.” 


Shortly thereafter the church was turned into a military storehouse for 
the patriot forces. 


CLARK’S SUFFERINGS 


Although Clark carefully refrained from “provocative” activities, 
he soon ran afoul of the new civil authority. Beginning in May, 1777, 


he seemed “to have been singled out from the rest of my brethren as 


an object of oppression and cruel usage.” 

One of his parishioners, “a poor man, and more than half blind, being 
suspected and purposely provoked,” had expressed his desire for the 
restoration of the king’s government. A mob assaulted him, nearly 
killed him, robbed him of almost everything he had, and ordered him 
to leave town on pain of death without delay. He applied to Clark for 
a letter of recommendation to a gentleman in another county, and the 
missionary wrote a few lines “in unexceptionable terms.” The man 
was waylaid, the letter found, and a forced construction was put upon 
what Clark had written. 


“Whereupon the dissenting minister of the parish (who 
had rece’d the most obliging and civil treatment from me) 
with some others stirred up the violence of the mob so suddenly 
that the same night, about midnight, I was assaulted by a large 
number of them, my house ransacked, and myself used with in- 
dignity and insult.” 


The next day the committee of the town, satisfied with Clark’s statement 
and disapproving of the behavior of the mob, released him. 


“Revelation 2:10—“Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer; behold 
the devil shall cast some of you into prison, that ye may be tried, and ye shall 
have tribulation ten days; be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee the 
Crown of Life.” 
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But on June 5, 1777, a warrant was served on Clark, and he was 
taken to a public house and “shut up in a separate room for 3 quarters 
of an hour to view the picture of Oliver Cromwell.” With three other 
churchmen of his parish he was bundled into a carriage for Boston. 
The carriage broke down and all were forced to walk several miles on a 
“very hot day.” Given half an hour to get bail or go to jail, Clark 
obtained it, and was then at liberty until June 12th, when the trial began 
without benefit of counsel. Clark’s deafness made it impossible for him 
_to know what the witnesses testified against him. He was “condemned 
to banishment and confiscation of estate, and sent on board a Guardship 
in the Harbour,” to be transferred to the West Indies or some part of 
Europe. 

Clark was confined for ten weeks and the hard usage aboard ship 
so aggravated his asthma, from which he had been suffering for two 
years past, that he lost the power of speech. This, added to his deafness, 
made even the Whigs pity him. Intercession by Dr. Fisher Ames re- 
sulted in his being allowed to return to Dedham on August 20th, re- 
stricted under £500 bond to within a mile of his house. 

For most of the following year Clark performed such parochial 
duties as he could within the limits of a mile, and read service every 
Sunday in private, with the omission of the prayers objected to by the 
local government. Some of the laity were courageous enough to join 
him. But his asthma precluded his preaching, even if he had been at 
liberty to do so. 

Faced with eventual destitution and surrounded by enemies, Clark 
decided to appeal to the legislature for permission to leave the country. 
Early in 1778 he sold various things to raise cash, obtained a medical 
certificate from Dr. Nothries, a Whig and a dissenter, and was thus 
able to procure transportation for himself and his wife under a flag 
of truce aboard H. M. S. Duke of Bedford for Newport, Rhode Island, 
where they arrived July 3, 1778. 

Although the steady arrival of refugees occasioned strong protests 
in Newport, where provisions were already scarce, sympathetic souls 
subscribed £30 for Clark’s relief. At length Sir Henry Clinton, who 
appears to have had considerable concern for the distress of the clergy, 
provided a passage for him to England by way of New York, and sup- 
plied him with provisions and money for the voyage. Clark arrived 
in England in February, 1779. His wife had been left behind in New- 
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port where she died, May 10, 1779, aged 29 years, following childbirth, 
and her child did not long survive her. 

While in England Clark was dependent upon the bounty of the 
Venerable Society until, on February 26, 1783, the government, urged 
by Count Rumford and the Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Chandler of New Jer- 
sey (then in England), granted him a pension of £60 per year for 
life from October 10, 1782, plus awards of £30 for losses and £50 for 
income loss. In addition the S. P. G. paid him £20 per year for the 
rest of his life, besides numerous gratuities. At the most the Society 
had but ten years’ active service from Clark as one of its missionaries ; 
for 35 years he was one of its pensioners. 


POST-REVOLUTIONARY YEARS 


After spending seven years in England, Clark, now in his forty-six 
year, decided to live in Nova Scotia. He arrived in Annapolis Royal 
on June 21, 1786. His voice having improved, he helped the Rev. Jacob 
Bailey," who had been given that post after other ventures following 
his flight from Maine, where he had been the S. P. G. missionary. 

Five months after his arrival in Nova Scotia, Clark marred (No- 
vember 9, 1786) as his second wife, Mrs. Alletta (Willett) Dunbar,?? 
a beautiful young refugee from New York, of whom he wrote to his 
friends abroad in evident rapture. 

Concerning Clark and his wife, Bailey wrote shortly after their 
marriage 


“Mr. Clark is married to a little, pretty, delicate, chattering 
woman, about twenty-eight, as unable to rough it as himself. 
It is a disadvantage to Mr. C., that he is totally ignorant of 
gardening and farming.” 


Soon after his marriage Clark moved to Digby to do some good 
in his priestly capacity. On June 2, 1787, he wrote Bailey that the 


21JACOB BAILEY [1731-March 22, 1818]. For biographical sketch, see 
Dictionary of American Biography, I, pp. 497-498. 

22ALLETTA [WILLETT] DUNBAR (Nov. 20, 1758-Nov., 1832) was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina. In 1778 she married John Dunbar of Jamaica, 
Long Island, New York, a loyalist who died 1782. At the time of her second mar- 
riage she had one daughter about five years old. The children of William and 
Alletta Clark were: 

1. William Frederick, born in Digby, July 18, 1788; died, 1837. 

2. Catharine, born in Digby, September 23, 1790. She married Capt. George 
Allen, who was soon afterward lost at sea. 

3. Richard, born Sept. 6, 1797. 

The second Mrs. Clark died in Boston, aged 74. 

23W.S. Bartlet, The Frontier Missionary: A Memoir of the Life of the Rev. 
Jacob Bailey, A. M. (New York, 1853), p. 316. The above is Volume II of 
Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society. 
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wardens had asked him to preach, “which I declined, as I ever wish 
to begin the trial by reading prayers only.’’** His dream of tranquillity 
was rudely shattered by insinuations against his loyalty, whereupon he 
stoutly maintained that if any disloyal act could be positively proved, 
he would consent to be hanged to the next tree. He was able to refute 
the charges effectively. 

But the Nova Scotia climate was too severe for his wife, and Clark 
besought his London agent, the Rev. Samuel Peters, to secure the con- 
sent of the government and the S. P. G. to his removal to the United 
States. Permission from both was obtained, and in 1792 Clark and 
his family moved to Quincy, Massachusetts. 

Thus had the career of William Clark come almost full circle, for 
Quincy is not far from Dedham, both being in the same county of Nor- 
folk. It is astonishing that such a man, who had so many infirmities 
and who had suffered so much, could live another 23 years. But so he 
did, dying November 4, 1815, in his 76th year. 

He was unable to officiate in his clerical capacity except to assist 
at the Holy Communion and to baptize occasionally. But as a pen- 
sioner of the Venerable Society he had to write the secretary in London 
at least once a year. Sixteen of these letters, beginning in 1796 and end- 
ing in 1812, have survived.*® His observations on the affairs of the 
Episcopal Church in one of the most critical eras of its history, are 
often illuminating; his comments on American politics are sometimes 
amusing and often penetrating. 

On March 14, 1803, when he was nearing his sixty-third birthday, 
he wrote a biographical letter to William Winthrop, probably at the 
latter’s request. In it he said: 


“In that beloved retirement [at Dedham] I lived as it were 
unobserved by the world, till the frenzy of the times at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution disturbed my repose. Never man 
lived more peaceably and quiet; never man meddled less with 
politics, or was a better friend to Civil and Religious liberty 
than myself. But all would not do... .” 


In relating his experiences during the Revolution, which was in 
more ways than one a civil war, he says significantly: “I wish to cast 
a veil over what passed in the late times, and have touched thereupon 
as tenderly as possible, saying as little as I could to continue the thread 
of my narrative.” 

The following epitaph, prepared by Clark himself, is written on 
the tombstone in the old graveyard at Quincy: 


24W. S. Bartlet, The Frontier Missionary: A Memoir of the Life of the Rev. 
Jacob Bailey, A. M. (New York, 1853), p. 316. The above is Volume II of 
Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society. 

25Copies are in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Reverendi Gulielmi Clark, cujus 

cineres sub hoc lapide sunt depositi, 

olim quibusdam annis apud Dedham 
Ministri Episcopalis, at pro annis pluribus 
ab officio sacerdotali per corporis infirmitates 
exclusi. Molestias varias et dolores per 
vitam sustinuit, providentiae divinae 
submissus et in spe ad vitam eternam 
resurrectionis beatae obit, Nov. die iv 

A. D. MDCCCXV Aet. LXXV 

Abi Viator, Disce vivere, Disce pati, 
Disce mori! In Christo mea vita latet 
mea gloria Christus, et illius tandem 
potestate omnipotente resurgam. 


IN MEMORY 
of 
The Reverend William Clark, 


whose ashes are deposited beneath this stone, 
for some years previously Episcopal Minister 
at Dedham, but for many years excluded from 
the priestly office by bodily infirmities. 

He sustained various troubles and pains 
throughout life, submitted to divine providence 
and died in hope of a blessed resurrection 

to eternal life, the 4th day of November, in 
the year of the Lord 1815, of the age 75. 


Depart, Traveller, Learn to live, Learn to suffer, 
Learn to die! In Christ my life is hid, 
Christ my glory, and by his almighty power 
I shall at length arise. 
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COLONIAL ANGLO-LUTHERAN RELATIONS 
By Frenrk J. Klingberg* 


Conrad Weiser, 1696-1760, Friend of Colonist and Mohawk. By 
Paul A. W. Wallace (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1945), 
pp. 48. 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, Vol. 11. Translated 
by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein (Philadelphia. The 
Muhlenberg Press, 1945), pp. 772. 


The History of the German Friendly Society of Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1766-1916. By George J. Gongaware (Richmond, Garrett 
and Massie, 1935), pp. 226. 


In 1745, three years after Henry Melchior Muhlenberg arrived 
in Pennsylvania, he married Anna Maria, the daughter of Conrad Weiser, 
thus uniting two families into a dynasty which has included distin- 
guished soldiers, statesmen, clergymen, and scientists. It is a happy 
coincidence that a notable life of Weiser appeared concurrently with 
the second volume of the monumental Journals of Muhlenberg. It is not 
the purpose of this note to limit observations to the orthodox comments 
of the book reviewer but rather to throw a sidelight on English re- 
ligious policy in the colonies. These volumes illuminate the position 
of the non-English speaking colonist. And, when these encyclopedic 
records are seen from the standpoint of the activities of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, a definite policy towards the foreign- 
born Protestants clearly emerges.’ 

The English attitude, both of Church and State, was one of wel- 
come, nurture, and patience towards valuable and hardy settlers. The 
most striking fact, obvious throughout the decades of the century, is 
an intelligent appreciation of the contributions of these masses of Ger- 
mans from the continent of Europe, who in 1775 formed about one-tenth 

*Dr. Klingberg is professor of history in the University of California at Los 
Angeles.—Editor’s note. 

iSharp critics of a broad policy of toleration existed, of course, and at times 
had temporary innings within the Protestant fold. For the religious situation 


among the Germans, consult the fine study, The Pennsylvania Germans. Edited 
by Ralph Wood. Princeton University Press. 1942. Pp. 299. 
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of the white population. The key factor seems to have been the ac- 
ceptance by all British authorities that Protestantism in religion was 
basic in assimilation, the foreign tongue being regarded as a temporary 
matter. To reach his congregations, Muhlenberg mastered English and 
Dutch as well. He was not only permitted to establish the Lutheran 
Church in America on a solid foundation with a school system perhaps 
the equal of that of New England, but he was aided by the leaders of 
politics and religion. This generous and farsighted colonial policy in- 
cluded the French Huguenots, the Swedes, and the Dutch. It paid good 
dividends in divers ways. The religious wars of the continent were 
avoided and a very considerable proportion of these settlers of their 
own free will became Anglicans. Most important of all, the colonial 
peoples in each colony became one folk and the thirteen colonies a 
new nation. 

_ As was pointed out in the review of Volume I, the Journals are, 
so to speak, S. P. G. records written in German.2. The University of 
Halle for a considerable time was headquarters for the supply of men, 
money, and ideas. The reports to Halle were factual and covered the 
whole colonial scene and they are, therefore, another valuable addition 
to our knowledge of colonial life from Georgia to New York. The diffi- 
cult problem of an adequate supply of clergymen was soon met in the 
case of Lutherans by the ordination of men in America. Volume I 
covers the years from 1711 through 1763, and Volume II the stirring 
times from 1764 throgh 1776. On Negro slavery and redemptionism 
Muhlenberg agreed with the S. P. G. at that time that amelioration 
would grow out of the Christian conduct of master and servant. 

The index for the three volumes of the Journals will appear in 
Volume III and make the whole less unwieldly for ready reference. 
The thousands of matters, large and small, that are covered in the 
patriarch’s long eventful life (1711-1787), are now concealed in the 
double columns and will only emerge classified into units by the work 
of the index maker. The editors promise that in this comprehensive 
index “all the variations in the spelling of personal and place names 
will be cleared there.”* 

Professor Wallace’s book covers the wide range of interests of 
Conrad Weiser, whose life is usually presented as that of the diplomat, 
who, during the years of frontier expansion, kept the peace between 
the middle colonies, including Virginia, and the Indians. He had the 

2Reviewed by Frank J. Klingberg in The Historical Magazine of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, XII (March, 1943), pp. 74-76. 

8The spelling, Muhlenberg, both in The Journals and in Conrad Weiser, is 
puzzling. The umlaut, Muhlenberg is used in Webster’s Biographical Dictionary, 


The Dictionary of American Biography, and in Ralph Wood, The Pennsylvana 
Germans. Later generations, it is true, divided on the spelling. 
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unique gift of thinking like an Indian and of seeing events from the 
Indian point of view to a degree probably beyond any other American 
then or since. He could prevent Indians from murdering their bit- 
terest enemies. Weiser’s greatest influence was exerted while Indian 
affairs were a provincial responsibility. When the British government 
created two Indian superintendencies and appointed Sir William John- 
son to the Northern (1756), Weiser’s influence waned. Weiser had a 
moral sensitiveness superior to that of Johnson, but an equal interest 
in practical affairs. He had a mystical approach to religion and em- 
braced a number of Protestant faiths, finally returning to the Lutheran 
Church in the presence of Muhlenberg. 

However well-known the wide extent of the German settlements 
may be, it is a matter of surprise to find that by 1775 these settlers 
were more numerous in Charleston, South Carolina, than the French 
Huguenots. The many activities of the German Friendly Society have 
been compiled by the Rev. George J. Gongaware of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Charleston. The minutes almost in the words of many of 
Thomas Bray’s successors in America deplore the loss of rare books, 
paintings, maps, and museum pieces, despite efforts of the officers to 
preserve these treasures. These riches were so steadily collected that 
a great library seemed in process of creation. And the comment may 
well be made that, during the century before the French and German 
migrations to America, there was doubtless much intermarriage between 
the Palatinates and the French, so that Huguenot ancestors abound 
among the Pennsylvania Germans. 

The Lutheran records afford an interesting coign of vantage for the 
Episcopalian. The Anglican at work comes out in a more favorable 
light than he would claim for himself. The reviewer is not here re- 
ferring to a point well made by Dr. James A. Montgomery, that in 
the nineteenth century William Augustus Muhlenberg (1796-1877) 
“added through his German and Evangelical descent a poetic and artistic 
element which was sorely needed in our Church.’ Rather these obser- 
vations are intended to point out that the relations of Anglican with 
continental immigrants was one of toleration and goodwill in fact be- 
fore it was made thus by law. The Episcopalian is today happily en- 
gaged in the work of making his achievements available to general 
readers, and he welcomes the scholarship of other religious bodies. 
These publications from the vast archives of the various churches 


‘Frank J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York, 
especially “Sir William Johnson and the S. P. G.,” pp. 87-121. The Church His- 
torical Society. Philadelphia. 1940. 

5See, Walter H. Stowe (Ed.), The Life and Letters of Fa William White. 
The Church Historical Society. New York. 1937. P. 
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bring to light forces for unity rather than violence of controversy, and 
will show that Anglican policy was an undoubted factor in the estab- 
lishment of religious toleration in the Revolutionary period. For reasons 
by no means entirely clear, the non-English speaking, non-Anglican 
Protestant did not cause the friction that occurred with British Bap- 
tists, Quakers, and Presbyterians.* At another time, the reviewer may 
attempt to tell the story of Anglican-Huguenot relations, which account 
unfortunately has not yet been as fully documented as the German 


Lutheran. 
*Frank J. Klingberg, Carolina Chronicle, The Papers of Commissary Gideon 


Johnston, 1707-1716. University of California Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
1946. 
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EXHIBIT OF HISTORIC ANGLICAN BOOKS AT THE 
CLEMENTS LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN, 1946 


The 340th anniversary of the first Anglican service of the Holy 
Communion in America was noted in a display of prayer books at 
the Clements Library of the University of Michigan early in 1947. The 
display showed the use of Anglican and Protestant Episcopal prayer 
books in America. 

The exhibit ranged from a copy of an Anglican prayer book of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth to a copy of the Book of Common Prayer 
authorized in 1928, which now is used by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America. 

One of the most interesting books to be seen was the prayer book 
proposed by Archbishop Laud in St. Giles, Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1637. 
The use of the book prompted a lady member of the congregation to 
throw her stool at the clergyman and led many Scotsmen to emigrate to 


America in a Presbyterian protest against the Anglican liturgy. 


The earliest record of the first communion service held in the British 
Colonies in North America at Jamestown in 1607 is recorded in John 
Smith’s General Historie of Virginia . . ., printed in 1624 in London. 
The book was one of the most important in the display. 

The most valuable book in the exhibit, according to Clements’ 
Library officials, was a copy of Thomas Hariot’s Virginia, which tells of 
the religious services in 1585 at Roanoke Island, North Carolina, the 
first English colony in America. The book was printed in London in 
1588, and is the only perfect copy known in America. 

Another rare book in the collection is Hakluyt’s Voyages, printed 
in London in 1589, which gives the first account of the first Anglican 
baptism in America at Roanoke Island in 1587. An Indian named 
Manteo and Virginia Dare, the first white child born in the British- 
American colonies, were baptized. 

Included in the exhibit were pictures of Samuel Seabury and Wil- 
liam White, first bishops of the Episcopal Church in America. 

A Liturgy by Bishop Seabury which he had printed in 1786 for use 


in his Connecticut diocese was also on display. The bishop had the 


book prepared while waiting for an authorized prayer book, which lat- 
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ter did not appear until four years later. A copy of this authorized 
edition of 1789 was also shown. 

Visitors to the library could view the first picture of an Epis- 
copal church in America ever to be published in this country. It was 
engraved in Philadelphia in 1787. It depicts Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, in which Washington worshipped while president, and in the 
churchyard of which are buried more signers of the Declaration of 
Independence than in any other place. 

Advertisements, another book by Capt. John Smith printed in 
London in 1631, first tells the story of the first church building at 
Jamestown and first notes the presence of a Book of Common Prayer 
in the British colonies in America. 

Two other interesting parts of the display were a copy of the first 
printed liturgical work of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
1785, and a copy of the journal of the General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in America in 1789, during which the prayer book was 
approved and ordered printed. 

The exhibit also contained an Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
printed in 1901, which contains a supplement to show the variance be- 
tween the English Book of Common Prayer and that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. The supplement contains a 
prayer for the President of the United States, inside the first letter of 
which is a picture of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THOMAS BRAY 
{From The Guardian] 


Dr. Thomas Bray's Final Y ears at Aldgate: 1706-1730. By Samuel Clyde 
McCulloch. 


The Importance of Dr. Thomas Bray's “Bibliotheca Parochialis.” By 
Samuel Clyde McCulloch. 


These pamphlets are reprints of recent articles in the HisTorIcaL 
MaGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN EpiscopaL Cuurcu. It is to be hoped 
that they may be available in England. The importance of Dr. Bray, to 
whom under God we owe the foundation of the S. P. C. K. and the 
S. P. G., can hardly be over-estimated in the history of the life and 
expansion of the Anglican Communion during the last two hundred and 
fifty years. To have started two societies for the propagation of the faith 
would have been achievement enough for any man of ordinary energy, 
but Dr. Bray was out of the ordinary in zeal, devotion, ability and the 
amount of work to his credit. A faithful parish priest and a diligent 
student, he was convinced that the best way to improve the effective- 
ness of ‘‘the clergy was to have in each clergyman’s home shelves crowded. 
with well-chosen books. He knew that the unlearned clergyman was 
nine times out of ten the unsuccessful clergyman, and often indolent 
besides.” Therefore, he set himself to found libraries which should place 
as many clergymen as possible within reach of the books needful to 
the improvement of their mind and the carrying out of their sacred 
calling. 
Bray succeeded in founding eighty libraries in England and thirty- 
nine in North America. He sent 34,000 books and tracts to America. 

Dr. Bray was greatly interested in the support of schools for 
Negro children, and in prison reform at home, and was, as rector of St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, noted for his catechizing of children. We look 
eagerly for Dr. McCulloch’s full-length biography of Bray, which he 


is now writing. 
R. D. MIDDLETON. 
St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


Orthodox Statements on Anglican Orders. By E. R. Hardy, Jr. More- 
house-Gorham Company. Helpful for a summary of the attitude 
of the Orthodox attitude towards Anglican Orders. 
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THE CHURCH IN U.S.A. 
[From The Guardian] 


The Living Church Annual, 1947. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1946. Compiled by Alice Parmelee, under the general editorship of 
Linden H. Morehouse. Pp. 550. 


In The Living Church Annual, the year-book for 1947 of the Epis- 
copal Church in the U. S. A., the editor in his review of the past year 
records a decrease in the number of ordinations such as would be ex- 
pected owing to the war. He is able, however, to tell of an increase 
of 17 in the number of candidates for holy orders over the previous 
year. Yet more encouraging is the large increase of 98 in the number 
of postulants. The total of 817 is the largest ever recorded. “We can, 
therefore,” says the editor, “look forward to a healthy increase in the 
number of ordinations in the next few years.” 

A careful analysis is given of the increase or decrease in the num- 
ber of communicants in every diocese at home and overseas. The re- 
sult shows a rise of nearly one per cent, with very varying figures. 
While Shanghai shows an increase of over 81 per cent, Anking has a 
decrease of 4 per cent, due to the movement of population. To take a 
couple of further examples, Washington shows an increase of over 
one and a half per cent, and New York a decrease of a little over one- 
half per cent. Where a decrease is shown in a home diocese, it is often 
due to a revision of lists by several large parishes. 

A useful summary of the General Convention in 1946 gives a 
brief account of action taken by the Convention during the year past. 
Of especial interest is information concerning the presiding bishopric. 

The Living Church Annual is becoming more and more a volume 
which all who have contacts with the American Church should possess. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 
St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Orford, England. 


English Church Monuments, 1510 to 1840. By Katherine Esdaile. With 
an Introduction by Sacheverell Sitwell (London, B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd., 1946). 


Mrs. Esdaile’s valuable work will be a delight to all lovers of our 
English Church monuments. It is what we have long wanted, and will 
be our guide on many an excursion, as well as a book for constant 
reference. There is a profusion of admirable illustrations. 

We should like to have seen among them the remarkable monument 
of Dr. Donne at St. Paul’s, of which we read in the text, and which 
is familiar to all visitors to London. Of course, many will desire other 
favorites, but the wonder is that so much has been included. 
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We are grateful for all that we are told about Torrigiani and his 
work in that marvelous building, Henry VII’s Chapel, Westminster, 
and especially for the author’s discovery of Epiphan Evesham, an almost 
forgotten master. 

As we proceed in the study of this book, a mere reading is not 
enough. Our enthusiasm is increased with the attention paid to the 
personality of the craftsmen: Nicholas Stone, William Cure II, Maxi- 
milian Colt, Le Sueur, Roubiliac, and many another. 

Mrs. Esdaile gives delightful accounts with illustrations of monu- 
ments of children, notably of Charles Gore at Alderton, Wiltshire, and 
of Princess Sophia, a great favorite with visitors to Westminster Abbey. 
Of this work Fuller complained that it made all women weep and pre- 
vented their admiring the greater beauties around them. But there are 
many other charming examples, e. g., Penelope Boothby, by Thomas 
Banks at Ashbourne, England; Edmund and Martha Harvey, by Chan- 
trey at Chilham, Kent. Quite beautiful children appear also on the 
monument of Frederick, Duke of Dorset, by Joseph Nollekens, at 
Withyham, Sussex; on the Tomb of Henry VII at Westminster; and on 
other works of a memorial character. 

The chapter, “Types and Influences,” is one of the best in the book, 
which is packed full of interest from cover to cover. Mrs. Esdaile has 
promised us a Dictionary of English Sculptors. We look forward with 
eagerness to its appearance. 

Mr. Sitwell contributes a lengthy Introduction of value and interest. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 
St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


Christian History in the Making. By J. McLeod Campbell. The Press 
and Publications Board of the Church Assembly. London. Pp. 368. 
10/6. 


This is the story of the development of the Anglican Communion, 
from its earliest days as the Church in the British Isles to its present 
worldwide expansion. Without doubt this is the best book on the 
subject that has yet appeared. The author, by temperament, scholar- 
ship and missionary experience, is singularly qualified for the task, for 
he was principal of the C. M. S. College at Kandy, Ceylon, until eleven 
years ago, when he assumed the important position of secretary of 
the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly. The story of the 
Anglican Church is presented with sound scholarship and with a wealth 
of illustrative material. Particularly important for a study of the philoso- 
phy of Christian missions is Part X: “The Process of Expansion.” 
There are ten useful maps showing provincial and diocesan boundaries, 
and the bibliography is well-balanced, except that The American Epis- 
copal Church, by W. W. Manross, might better have been substituted 
for S. D. McConnell’s book on the same subject; also, the name of the 
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author of The Six Lambeth Conferences, W. R. Curtis, is omitted. The 
book is required reading for all Anglicans interested in the ecumenical 
movement, and it will certainly be used for courses in Christian missions 
in Our seminaries. 
JOHN HIGGINS. 
Gethsemane Church, 
Minneapolis. 


Top of the Mount. By Vincent C. Franks. Sermons for the Christian 
Year. Morehouse-Gorham Company. 


These sermons, preached in the course of a parochial ministry, 
have real distinction. They are remarkable for the choice of texts and for 
the method of treatment. In the best sense of the word they are fresh, 
modern, human and appealing. For his illustrations and quotations Dr. 
Franks has drawn on his own experiences, on poetry and literature, 
and, not least, on Holy Scripture. Preachers can profit by noting his 
technique in sermonizing. 


E. CLOWES CHORLEY. 


Prayer and Praise for Juniors. By Maurice Clarke. Morehouse-Gorham 
Co. 


A revised edition of the Church School Book of Prayer and Praise. 
Intended for children of grades four, five, six and for Junior High 
School pupils of grades seven and eight. It also has special services for 
dedication for Church school teachers; The Blessing of the Boxes and 
for Presentation of the Lenten Offering and a Patriotic Service. 


E.C.C. 


The Household of Faith, By H. R. Hunt. Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
pany. 

The fifth of a series of the Canadian Lenten Books with a Fore- 
word by the Primate of all Canada. A simple study of the Christian 
Church in History with special reference to the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


A Portrait Sketch of the Rt. Rev. Lucien Lee Kinsolving, S. T. D.., 
LL. D. By the Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D. 22 pages and 
illustrations. Privately printed. Procurable from the author, 3003 
North Calvert Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Price postpaid, 
$1.00. 


There have been few more interesting figures in the missionary 
work of the Episcopal Church than Bishop Kinsolving. Handsome and 
robust, extremely attractive and forceful, a quite exceptional preacher 
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and leader of men, he turned his back on the unlimited preferment open 
to him in the United States, especially in his beloved Virginia, to begin 
the work of the Anglican Communion in Southern Brazil. He labored 
there for forty years as priest and bishop. Founding missions in private 
houses, in cities, in the sparsely settled cattle country; journeying to 
visit his flock by train, horseback and on foot ; administering the district 
with wisdom, force and sympathy ; speaking on behalf of the missionary 
enterprise with unsurpassed effectiveness throughout the United States; 
insisting that the Church in Brazil must become a genuinely Brazilian 
Church as quickly as possible, and to that end recruiting and training 
a competent native ministry and also leading the congregations to as- 
sume the maximum amount of self-support; to him and his labors are 
chiefly due the strong foundations on which the Church was built, its 
rapid growth, its present solid condition. To say this is not in the 
least to minimize the contributions of his colleagues in the early days, 
and the fine leadership in recent years of Bishop Thomas and his co- 
workers; it is, rather, to emphasize Bishop Kinsolving’s importance as 
the leader of the Church through its difficult first period, and of his 
advocacy of its cause in the United States. 

Dr. Kinsolving his given us an interesting, though regrettably 
brief, sketch of his brother’s life and work, of the other founders of 
the mission, and of its growth; and for this permanent record of a 
notable phase of our Church’s missionary history we are grateful to 


him. 
ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE. 
Virginia Theological Seminary. 
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THE INTERSEMINARY SERIES 


In a recent editorial on The Interseminary Series, the Christian Century 
predicted : 


“A ministry trained in the spirit of the eminent theologians who have 
written these books will come to the churches with a message of apostolic 
and prophetic authority such as both the church and the world are wait- 
ing to hear.” 


Now, with the fifth and final volume of this remarkable set of books com- 
pleted, you may get them at a special price for the series. 


The Challenge of Our Culture 
Edited by Clarence Tucker Craig 


The Church and Organized Movements 
Edited by Randolph Crump Miller 


The Gospe!, the Church, and the World 
Edited by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


Toward World-Wide Christianity 
Edited by O. Frederick Nolde 


What Must 
The Church Do? 


By Robert S. Bilheimer 


With an ntroduction by Henry P. Van Dusen 


This volume’s purpose is to draw together and to interpret in a single 
challenging statement the implications of the preceding four volumes of The 
Interseminary Series. A new interpretation of the ecumenical move- 
ment as an “ecumenical reformation’? comparable in importance with the 
Protestant Reformation, together with a treatment of the significance of this 
reformation for the total problem of civilization, gives a distinctive character 
to the volume not found in the preceding four. $1.00 


The first four books: $1.50 each 
The set of five: $6.00 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street New York 16 


Coming August | st 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


A Survey Of The State Of The Churches 
In Forty-Two Nations Of The World 


Edited by Henry Smith Leiper 


A Religious Book Club Selection 


Foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury 


572 pages. 


On-the-Scene Reports from Religious Leaders and 
Writers on the State of Christianity in the World. 


The Apostolic Ministry, Edited by Kenneth E. Kirk, 


Price, $5.00 


Price, $10.00 


The Christian Faith, by Claude B. Moss Price, $6.00 
Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham, 14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 


The Church 
Historical Society 


4205 Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA 4, 


Is an official agency of Gen- 
eral Convention and renders 
a Churchwide service. . 
Gladly answers scores of in- 
quiries each year for bio- 
graphical and historical data. 
. . . These inquiries come 
from all over America and 
from abroad... . Its fine 
library on American Church 
history and biography is 
steadily growing and is in- 
creasingly used by students 
and scholars. ... Its pub- 
lications in American Church 
history and biography have 
won high praise. . . 

Membership in the Societ 
is only $2 per year... . / Ad- 
dress the Society as above. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 
President 


A co-educational liberal 
arts college, Carleton is 
recognized as the Church 
College of Minnesota. 


Applications for the col- 
lege year of 1947-1948 are 
now being received. 


For further information, 
address 


DIRECTOR 
OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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Cross on the Range 
Missionary in Wyoming 


By Samuel E. West 


Rector, St. James Church 
Wichita, Kansas 


Truth is sometimes more interesting than 
fiction, and this book is a case in point. 
The author was a “Wyoming Missionary” 
from 1912 to 1925—a period of transition 
from horseback to automobile—and his ex- 
periences were rich and varied: He min- 
istered to coal miners, cattlemen, ranchers, 
dry farmers, townsfolk, and university stu- 
dents. In one sense, you see Church His- 
tory in the making; in another sense, Church 
History comes alive. 


Per Copy 


ORDER FROM ro HE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON 
THE OLD NORTH CHURCH OF PAUL REVERE FAME 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
COLONIAL PERIOD: 1723-1775 


Illustrated, and with hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
and records by 


MARY KENT DAVEY BABCOCK 
Price: $4.00 


Address: Robert M. Winn 
193 Salem Street, 
Boston 13, Massachusetts. 


THE CHOIR LOFT SHRINE MONT 


and THE PULPIT 
by 


Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D. 

Helen A. Dickinson 

Clarence Dickinson 
Fifty-two complete services of Wor- 
ship with Sermon Text, Psalter, 
Scripture Readings, Hymns, An- 
thems, and Organ Numbers related 
to the theme of each service. 

Price $1.50 net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


VACATIONS--May-October for Clergy, 
laity, families, friends. In Alleghenies west 
of Washington by Greyhound bus or auto. 
Grounds of rare mountain beauty; mineral 
springs; swimming, tennis, etc.; nearby, 
golf, riding, etc. Modern lodges, cottages. 
central social halls and refectory; noted 
SHRINE; perpetual trust of Church. 
Rates for board-lodging from $20.00 to $35.00 
a week, 

Prospectus 
REV. E. L. WOODWARD, M. D., D. D. 
Director 


Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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VIRGINIA’S 
MOTHER CHURCH 


AND THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
UNDER WHICH IT GREW 


By 
GEORGE MacLaren Brypon, D.D., 
Hlistoriographer of the Diocese of Virginia 


CONTENTS 
Chapter 
XII. Governor BERKELEY AND THE 


Church and State Under the 
Virginia Company 


ample 


Dr. Manross Writes: 
ublication of an extended ecclesiastical history of Virginia, by an author 
who has devoted thirty years to the study of the subject, is an event of major im- 
The book under review is the first volume of such a history, and furnished 


“The 
portance. 


tinguished achievement. 
“In conclusion, it should 


SANDYS 


XX. 


PURITANS 


Chapter XIII. THe Era or tHe Common- 
I. INTRODUCTION WEALTH 
II. ConpITIONS IN THE MOTHER XIV. Pourrican ConpiTions AFTER 


CountTrRY THE RESTORATION 
III. BEGINNINGS XV. THe CuurcH UNDER CHARLES 
IV. THe First MINISTERS Il 
V. ANCIENT BorouGHS AND ParR- XVI. ENGLAND UNDER THE LATER 
TICULAR PLANTATIONS STUARTS 
Vi Tue PARISHES AND THE MIN- XVII. THe Caurcn in Vircinia Un- 
IsTERS WHO CAME DER THE LATER STUARTS 
VII. Misstonary ENpeavor, AND XVIII. Tue Errect or THE 
THE COLLEGE TION ACT IN VIRGINIA 
VIII. Taxine Roor XIX. James Biair, COMMISSARY: 
IX. Memoriam, Epwin Tue CoLLEGE PRESIDENT 


James Biarr, CoMMISSARY: 
THe CoMMISSARY 


XXI. CoLonet Sporswoop’s PLaNns 
The Church Under the Stuarts AND FAILURES 
XXII. THe CHurRcH OF VIRGINIA 
X. Deve.Lopine Native INstitTvu- AFTER A CENTURY OF LIFE 
TIONS APPENDICES 
XI. THrovuGcH SToRM AND STRESS INDEX 


roof of the high standard of scholarship which will make the whole a dis- 


be emphasized that such criticisms as have been offered 
in this review relate to matters of detail, or to questions of interpretation, disagree- 
ment about which is the spice of scholarship. 
book as a whole is a sound and important contribution to American social history. 
The author has assembled a large amount of information on a subject of major 
significance, and has presented it with clarity and skill.”,—Dr. Wriiit1am WILson 
Manross, author of A History of the American Episcopal Church and other works, in 
a 25-page Review in HisrortcaL MaGazineg, June, 1947. 


As was said in the beginning, the 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE: $6.00 postpaid 


AFTER PUBLICATION PRICE: $7.50 


Order from 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


707 East FRANKLIN STREET 


RIcHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 


in, 

Theological School. ete.—offer- 
opportunities for study in 

such allied fields as philosophy, 

psychology, sociology, 

education, etc., t- 

to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained — 
from the Dean. 


The 
General Theological 


NASHOTAH. HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


A Theological Seminary 
with 


Collegiate Department 
Dean: 
THE VERY REV. 
E. J. M.NUTTER, D. D., D.C. L. 


The Collegiate Department is 
associated with Carroll 
Waukesha, Wis., and provi 
Postulants for Holy Orders with 
Arts and Theology 


leading to the degrees of 
BA. A. of Carroll College and B. D. 
of Nashotah House. 
For catalogue and other in- 
formation, write 
The Dean, Nashotah, Wis. 


WESTERN 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Evanston, I!inois 


Northwestern 
of tee within easy access 


the Churth's "min- 


further information, 


’ address the Dean, 600 Haven 


4 
Three-year undergraduate 
elective study. 

graduates, offering larger op- a 

various ni- Provision more 
rts of 

grees of 8. T. M. and D. Th. ‘4 
¥ Address 
THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square, New York 

City 11 

— 
lcago and 1 subur 
Excellent for 
‘Street; Evanston, Illinois. 


THE CHURCH PENSION 
FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; 
A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


The Cheval Life Insurance Corporation 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available 
to the clergy, lay officials and active lay workers of the. 
Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate 
families. 


The Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Corporation 
Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property — 


_. owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the 
_ residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing 
any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place York 5,.N. 
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